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There is nothing else so good for us as that which 
God himself deems best for us. Hence our choice 
for ourselves ought to be the choice of God to choose 
for us. As God alone knows what is best for us, we 
ought to be glad to leave it with God to decide what 
we shall have and what we shall not have. 

If a man fills his place in this world, other people 
will know it, whether he knows it or not. If he does 
not fill his place, other people will know it, whether 
he realizes it or not. The first thing he has to attend 
to, is to fill his place as well as he can. The last 
thing that he ought to trouble himself about, is other 
people’s estimate of his success in his endeavors. A 
man can never win a good name by worrying over 
his supposed lack of deserved reputation. He can 
never lose reputation by failing to give it his per- 
sonal attention while doing that which he ’is set to do. 





In every character there is both good and evil. 
As a rule, the evil is easier seen than the good; but 
the good is better worth the seeing. If, indeed, the 
evil so predominates that the character is utterly 


simple matter to turn away from it, or to counsel 
others todoso. But if the character is to be tolerated 
at all, then it is both wiser and nobler to recognize 
the good in that character, and to give no prominence 
to the evil which is there. This recognition of the 
good in a character is an incentive to well-doing 
on the part of the one thus generously considered, 
and it tends to the developing of the observer's 
nobler nature; while the giving of prominence to 
the bad ‘side of another’s nature and conduct tends 
to lower both the observer and the observed. In 
fact, he who is quick to perceive another’s better side, 
is a means of good to himself and to another; while 
he who is quick to point out the evil in another, 
injures both himself and the one he criticises. 


We can appear at our worst without special effort; 
but in order to appear to advantage we must struggle 
incessantly against temptation. The ugly side of our 
nature, craving expression no less than our good side, 
sneaks into our activities whenever we are off our 
guard. It is constantly seeking a vent. With some of 
us, it comes out when we sit behind a writing-table; 
with others of us, when we rise in the pulpit, or in the 
superintentent’s desk ; with yet others of us, when we 
are confronted by unexpected visitors or difficulties, or 
when we run anew against. confirmed and ever-recur- 
ring faults in our subordinates, or when we open the 
door of home, or gather about the dinner-table. What 
poison this ugly side can put into print, or into talk, or 
into debate, or into teaching or preaching! What 
causes it can frustrate! What humiliation it will 
eventually bring upon us! If, indeed, we could keep 
this side of our personality out of our dealings with 
others, what a worldful of good and of happiness would 
be restored to the every circle in which we move! 


Virtue is normal, vice is abnormal, in the human 
life. Indeed, the very words themselves give an inti- 
mation of this truth. “ Virtue” means true “man- 
liness.” “ Vice” means a “ twisting,” a “ winding,” 
or a “screwing” away from true manliness. And 
other corresponding words have similar teachings. 
“ Rectitude ” means “ straightness,” or “ directness.” 
“Error” means “ wandering,” or “straying” away. 
Even those who practice vice want the credit of being 
virtuous ; and they are unwilling to call their evil 
courses by their true names. It has been said, there- 
fore, that “slang is the tribute which vice pays to 
virtue ;” the recognition by the vicious of the supe- 
riority of the attributes of the virtuous. But the only 
safe way of gaining the credit of being virtuous is by 
being virtuous; and the name of rectitude will never 
in itself be a fair substitute for rectitude. This prin- 
ciple is equally applicable in little things as in larger: 
There is a certain praiseworthiness in the desire of a 
young man to have a fresh, sweet breath after his 
drinking of wine or beer; but he will never obtain 
it by the most skilful use of cloves or cachous. In 
fact, there is an added suspicion thrown on a young 
man whose breath gives evidence that he is seeking 
the reputation of a normal purity of system. So, 
again, a young lady is not to be censured for desiring 
the exhibit on her cheeks of the fresh bloom of bound- 
ing health ; but when that color is lacking through 
late hours and over pleasure-seeking, she harms, 





unworthy of confidence or of companionship, it is a 
rs 


use of rouge or carmine. And cheek-painting will 
make itself known to the chance passer in the streets, 
even more surely and at a greater distance than clove- 
using. In view of the renewed increase of futile 
endeavors on the part of city young ladies to simu- 
late the glow of health by cosmetics, there is timeli- 
ness in the forceful words of the wife of President-elect 
Harrison, in a reported interview in New York: 
“TI can’t be made to realize the profit of pleasures 
purchased at the expense of rest and health. I am 
old-fashioned enough to believe that two hours of 
‘beauty sleep’ before midnight are worth more to a 
woman’s youth, temper, and general health, than 
treble the amount after daylight.” In short, ‘the 
surest way of getting the advantages of right living 
is by living right. 





ESSENTIAL LIMITATIONS IN THE RIGHT 
OF PRAYER. , 


One of the puzzling questions in the minds of many 
Bible-believers grows out of the apparent positiveness 
of the Bible in its promises of answer to prayer, and of 
the seeming uncertainty of answers to prayer in the 


invitations and the promises seem to them explicit and 
unqualified: “Call unto me, and I will answer thee;” 
“Ask, and it shall be given you;” “All things, what- 
soever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall re- 
ceive;” “If ye shall ask anything of the Father, he 
will give it you in my name;” “If two of you shall 
agree on earth as touching anything that they shall 
ask, it shall be done for them of my Father which is 
in heaven.” On the other hand, they know of many 
calls on God which havé not been answered, and of 
prayers innumerable which have received no response, 
And because of this lack of fulfilment of Bible promises 
they stand bewildered. 

It does not meet the case to say that God often 
answers prayer by giving something that is as good 
as that which was asked for, but which is very different 
from the thing requested. The promise appears to 
leave the choice to the petitioner; therefore to deny 
him his choice does not seem consistent with either 
the letter or the spirit of the promise. As the promises 
are made to plain people, it is fair to suppose that their 
meaning is on the face of them; and since their form 
is apparently an unqualified one, the expectation of 
an explicit and specific answer to them would seem 
to be fully justified. In view, therefore, of the appar- 


to prayer, and the obvious facts concerning prayer 
and its answers, many a child of God is wondering 
how this state of things is to be accounted for. “I 
can give no light on the subject,” said a distinguished 
theologian, who was recently asked concerning this 
subject. “The unanswered prayers of Christians are 
a mystery to me.” And he spoke for a multitude of 
Christians, so far. 

Yet there is no sound reason for perplexity on this 
point. There is, in fact, no such discrepancy between 
the answers to prayer promised, and the answers to 
prayer received, in the experiences of Christians, as 
there might seem to be by the ordinary mode of stat- 
ing the case. Both the invitations and the promises 
to prayer which seem so unqualified, have in their very 
nature important qualifications, which a plain man 
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of these qualifications the answers to prayer are 
assured to all who pray accordingly. The trouble 
With those who are bewildered on this point is, that 
they fail to bear in mind the essential limitations of 
the right of prayer, which they must admit are to 
be found in it. And so far the trouble is of their 
. Own making. 

Does any one believe that the promises of an answer 
to prayer are to the open enemies of God, assuring to 
those enemies the power to overthrow God’s rule, or 
to thwart his purposes of love to his creatures? If 
not, then here is an essential limitation to the right 
of prayer, to begin with,—a limitation which a plain 
man can perceive and comprehend. The promises 
which in the Bible are made to “ you” are clearly 
made to God’s children as his children, or to the dis- 

‘ eiples of Jesus as his disciples. They are not to every- 
body, regardless of the attitude of the petitioner toward 
God. And even to u disciple of Jesus, can it be sup- 
posed that the-promise is an unqualified one of harm 
to any one against whom he may pray, or of help to 
him in carrying out his intentions of evil? If not, 
then here is another limitation to the right of prayer, 
even though the invitation to pray should seem an 
unqualified one as it stands in the Bible text. The 
tight of prayer is obviously limited to those who turn 
toward God as his creatures, and to the asking of 
such gifts as God is understood to be willing to bestow. 
No one has a right, under any Bible invitation, to 
pray for that which is clearly contrary to the loving 
nature and to the known will of God. A plain man 
can perceive this as clearly as a theologian. 

The right of prayer is necessarily limited by man’s 
knowledge and by man’s ignorance. A child of God 
has no right to pray for that which he knows would 
be harmful to him or to others; nor has he a right 
to pray unqualifiedly for that which he does not 
know would be good for him or for others. A man 
knows, from the teachings of God’s Word, and frém 

* the lessons of observation and experience, that it 
would not be good for him to be free from trial and 
temptation, and from the necessity of struggle and 
endeavor ; therefore he has no right to pray to be 
kept from all trial and all temptation, and from all 
necessity of struggle and endeavor. He does not 
know that it would be good for him, or for another, 
to live on here indefinitely, or to have health and 
wealth and ease ; therefore he has no right to pray 
Unqualifiedly for any one of these things, even though 
he should desire it earnestly. The most that he is 
entitled to, in this line, is t make known his wishes 
80 far, and to leave it with God to do as God sees to 
be best in the premises. And he who in praying 
leaves the decision of a case with God has the specific 
answer to his prayer, whichever way God decides iu 
the matter of that petition. It is, in fact, only when 
a man knows that that which he asks for would be a 
blessing to him or to others that he has a right to pray 
for it unqualifiedly. If, indeed, any child of God can 
say that he asked from God that which God ought to 
have given him, and that he did not receive it, a 
clean issue is thereby made between God and his 
child ; but so long as there is any question whether 
the petition is one that ought to be granted, it is sheer 
folly to claim that its mere asking by the child of God 
laid an obligation on God to grant it, whether it were 
good for the petitioner to receive it or not. Surely it 
requires no profound wisdom to recognize the truth 
of the matter thus far. 

But is there anything that we can ask for without 
qualification, as we come to God in prayer? Yes; 
there are a great many such things. God has already 
disclosed to us his will on many a point, where we 
have the duty and the privilege of special prayer. 
God has made it clear that he does not want us to 
yield to temptation ; hence, when we are tempted, we 
can ask, nothing doubting, for strength of resistance. 
God has promised wisdom in any emergency to those 
who need and seek it, if they will come to him with 

unwavering faith. .In every such ease we can ask 

accordingly, without limitation or reservation. So, 
again, in all our requests for help in doing any duty 


to which God has assigned us, or for the power to be 
faithful to any trust committed to our charge, or for 
the ability to represent God aright in any sphere 
where we stand as his representatives. To the extent 
of our knowledge of God’s will for us, or for those 
over whom he sets us, or to whom he sends us, we 
have @ right to pray without qualification, and to 
expect in all confidence a specific answer to our 
prayers. 

On the other hand, God has not made it clear to 
us that it is best for us or for our dear ones to retain 
unimpaired health, or to be spared from death, or to 
have success in business, or to win honors, or to retain 
a friendship, or to be shielded from disgrace, or to 
labor on in our present field of endeavor, or to receive 
any one of a hundred longings of our heart in the 
direction of things that are not explicitly forbidden 
of God, yet that are not made known to us by him 
as sure to be for the welfare of all who desire them. 
For no one of these things have we a right to pray 
without qualification. Not knowing whether their 
bestowal would be a benefit or an injury, it is our 
duty to leave it to God to give or to withhold as he 
sees to be wisest and best. If, indeed, in such a case, 

e take it upon ourselves to decide that it is best for 
us to have what we ask, whatever God may think 
about it, we thereby cut ourselves off from being 
counted as the trustful children of God, and are 
excluded from the scope of the promises of answer 
to prayer. 

In fact, a great many of the prayers that are 
offered in much earnestness, and without qualifica- 
tion, are for things that no child of God has a right 
to ask for unqualifiedly; and, of course, not one of 
these prayers can claim the right of an answer 
under any promise which is to a disciple of Jesus as 
a disciple of Jesus. Where is the mystery in the 
fact that such prayers as these remain unanswered of 
God? “Ye ask and receive not because ye ask 
amiss,” says an apostle who sees no reason for won- 
dering why God is not prompt to. answer every 
prayer that is offered, whether it is proper or is amiss. 
Another apostle adds, concerning God’s ways in 
prayer: “And this is the boldness that we have 
toward him, that if we ask anything according to his 
will, he heareth us; and if we know that he heareth 
us, whatsoever we ask, we know that we have the 
petitions which we have asked of him.” In other 
words, we have no right. to ask that which is not 
in the line of God’s will for us; but whatever we 
ask for, that is in the line of that will, is assuredly 
granted to us. ; 

If, however, our prayers. must all be limited to 
God’s will for us, of what use.is it for us to pray at 
all? His will is sure to be done in any event. If 
our prayers cannot change his will, and. must not 
even be offered for its changing, where is the practi- 
cal gain of praying at any time? Ah! in God’s will 
many a good gift ef his is conditioned, or pivoted, on 
the prayer of faith, God has, as it were, made the 
prayer of faith one of the potent forces in his uni- 
verse. If we ask in faith, without qualification, for 
those things which are explicitly promised as answers 
to the prayer of faith, we shall receive those things 
accordingly, when without such prayer we might 
not have received them. If we ask in faith, with 
the qualifying clause that, if God sees it to .be best 
for us, he will grant our request, even in matters 
where we are ignorant of the truest good, we 
may be graited those gifts, when otherwise they 
would not have been given to us. And so it is that 
we ought to pray without ceasing, being anxious in 
nothing, but in everything by prayer and supplica- 
tion with thanksgiving letting our requests be made 
known unto God, asking continually the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit in our praying, because we know not 
how to pray as we ought, save as we are divinely 
guided in our praying. 

In the very nature of things, it is clear that no child 
of God has a right to pray for that which he has no 
right to desire; and that he has no right to desire 





for whom he prays. Hence it is clear that a child of 
God has a right to pray unqualifiedly only for. those 
things which he knows to be for good; while for those 
things which he thinks may be for good, but about 
which he cannot be sure, he is privileged to pray with 
the qualification in his prayer that God will grant 
them if they are for good, and withhold them if they 
are not so. No promise of God is, therefore, to be 
understood as given in violation of principles which 
a plain man can understand are binding in the sphere 
of God’s government and of man’s needs. 

Prayer is a privilege, and prayer is a power. But 
the right of prayer has its essential limitations; and 
he who asks for that which he has no right to ask, or 
who asks unqualifiedfy for that which he ought to 
leave it with God to bestow or to withhold, fails to 
bring his prayer within the scope of these essential 
limitations; and there is no promise of an answer to 
his prayer.. God’s promises of answer to prayer never 
fail of their fulfilling; but man’s hope of answers to 
his prayer beyond the promises of God are always 
liable to disappointment. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is evident that the notices of new books in the 
columns of The Sunday School Times are made the guide 
to purchases by many of its readers ; for whenever there 
is an omission, in such a notice of the publisher and of 
the price of the book referred to, the Editor is pretty 
certain to be inquired of on the subject. Thus, for 
example, a number of letters, like the following from @ 
Michigan correspondent, have been received, making 
inquiry concerning a work recently noticed in the depart- 
ment of Books and Writers: 

I noticed in your pages the mention of a book entitled 
“Essays on Pentateuchal Criticism by Various Writers.” In 
your notice of this book you failed to give either the name of 
the publisher or the price of the book. Could you oblige me 
by informing me of these ? 

The Essays are published in pamphlet form by Fank 
and Wagnalls, New York, at $1.50 the set. They have 
not yet appeared in book form. 

Be 

It is one thing to recognize the binding duty of a 
special virtue. It is another thing to recognize the par- 
ticular requirements of that virtue. Many a person who 
admits that it is his duty to have and to manifest kind- 
ness, or unselfishness, or humility, does not understand 
that this or that word or act, under given circumstances, 
is called for as a manifestation of the one or the other 
of these traits of character. And here is where is the 
importance of training the young wisely in the manner 
as wellas in the duty of exercising particular virtues. 
Concerning this subject, as recently treated in these 
pages, a Pennsylvania correspondent writes: 

The writer read your article entitled “ Training Children to 
Courtesy ” with much interest, and trusts to read moreén the 
subject; for it is of the greatest importance in every walk of 
life, and in none more so than in the church. Accepting your 
definition as a correct one, ‘f Courtesy is the external manifes- 
tation of a right spirit toward others,” how can a Christian be 
without courtesy, and not be guilty ofsin? The New Revision, 
at Acts 27 : 3, instead of “courteously ” reads “ kindly,” and 
at1 Peter 3 : 8, instead of “ courteous” reads “ humbleminded.” 
And as every Christian cannot fail to be kindly or humble- 
minded without sin, it might impress parents and others with 
the importance of training children to courtesy, if the pulpit 
were to teach that the lack of it is a sin to be confessed and 
repented of ; and if thus regarded, there would be bended knees 
in both pulpit and pew, to, the gain of both localities. 

That the want of “a right spirit toward others” is 
sinful (not “is sin,” but “is sinful’’) will hardly be 
doubted; but the question of the manifestation of a right 
spirit toward others is one of intelligence and discretion, 
rather than of attitude of being. What does courtesy 
toward others require as a means of its exhibit? What 
words and acts are necessary to the showing of a right 
spirit toward others? These are practical questions 
which do not answer themselves, and which would not 
be answered alike by all persons. Many a child who 
has a right spirit toward others fails to exhibit it because 
his parents have not trained him to do so. And many a 
parent has failed to train his child in this direction be- 
cause the parent does not understand the full require- 
ments of true courtesy. It is a matter of fact that many 
a person who has a right spirit toward others fails sadly 
in its exhibit because of a lack of both training and 
knowledge in this direction, And therefore it is that 
there is a need of a careful study, by parents, of the 
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iesining children to a knowledge of these requirements 
and to a sense of their importance. 


Books are like wives. There are many good ones, but 
it cannot be said that any one of them is best of all for 
everybody. Of course, this statement does not refer to 
the Book of books; for a uniquely inspired book could 
be fairly compared only to a uniquely inspired wife. 
The term “‘ best ” as applied to a wife or a book is a rela- 
tive term, conditioned on the person using it, in view of 
his individual circumstances, attainments, and needs. 
What is best for one would be very far from best for 
another. Yet there are many persons who seem to sup- 
pose that they can be told positively what is the best 
commentary, or dictionary, or singing-book, or other 
help to study, or work, or worship, when they would 
never think of asking anybody else to name to them the 
best woman for a wife, for themselves or for a friend. 
Inquiries for the best book of one sort or another are 
continually coming to the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times, but he never answers one of them unqualifiedly. 
Here, for example, comes one from a Georgia Sunday- 
school worker, in this form: 

Recommend the best Sunday-school song-book. We want 
to buy now for our Sunday-school. 

In one sense there is no best Sunday-school song-book ; 
and in another sense there are at least one hundred best 
Sunday-school song-books. Every publisher of Sunday- 
school song-books has at least one such; aad some of the 
publishers have half a dozen such. And there are critics 
who agree, and critics who disagree, with these publishers, 
concerning these books so far. In well-nigh every Sun- 
day-school where these best song-books have already 
been tried, there are those who agree with the publishers, 
and those who agree with the sharpest critics, as to the 
relative worth of these books. When, in fact, you wiil 
find a church that is united in the opinion whether its 
organist is the best man who ever filled that place, or 
the poorest man who ever held it, it will be time to look 
for a general agreement on the question of which song- 
book is the best one for the Sunday-schogl of that 
church. If, indeed, the Editor of: The Sunday School 
Times is supposed to be an authority on this point, his 
only hope of retaining his good reputation is by not ven- 
turing a positive opinion that a designated song-book is 
the best song-book for another Sunday-school than his 
own, any more than he would venture the opinion that 
any one woman in the world would make the best wife 

for any man who was ready to take the Editor’s opinion 
so far. And as it is in the matter ofSunday-school 
song-books, so is it in the matter of all book recom- 
mendations, The Editor of The Sunday School Times 
does not know, nor can he know, nor ought he to say 
that he does know when he doesn’t know, which is the 
best for any inquirer anywhere. 


4 

The spirit of wise Sunday-school work ought to be the 
same in all Sunday-school workers; but the methods of 
wise Sunday-school work must differ with different work- 
ers, and must be conformed to the special fields and cir- 
cumstances of those workers severally. Hence, while 
there is a gain in every suggestion of wise methods of 
work in one sphere or another of Sunday-school effort, 
these suggestions are to be taken as suggestions only, 
and not as unvarying patterns for all workers in every 
such sphere. This is true of the sphere of a teacher, or 
of a superintendent, or of a pastor. Thus a Mississippi 
pastor recently suggested, in these pages, his idea of a 
pastor’s work in the Sunday-school, and now a New 
Jersey layman suggests his idea of the limitation of a 
pastor’s work there. He says: 


Under the head of “The Pastor in the Sunday-schépl,” the 
Rey. Dr. C. E. W. Dobbs says: “If possible, he [the pastor] 
should speak to every teacher, some time during the school hour, 
with a smile and a general salutation of their classes,’ etc. 
Now, sir, I must (even as a good Presbyterian elder) object to 
that. ,.My sixty years’ experience in the Sunday-school teaches 
me otherwise. As superintendent, I have never allowed any 
one to run around the school from class to class. As teacher, I 
want no one—no, not even the pastor—to come to my class and 
shake hands with me and the members of my class, The line 
of thought is broken. The influence of some home thrust being 
pressed upon them is spoiled. I love my pastor. I love and 
seek his aid, but not during the short time allotted to the study 
of the lesson. Let that be undisturbed. 


There is value in the suggestions of this New Jersey 
layman, as there was value in the suggestions of the 
Mississippi pastor. And it is probable that the pastor 
would agree with the layman that it is not wise to inter- 
rupt a teacher’s conference with the scholars of his class 
during the class exercises. Yet there are pastors who 
do manage to speak with wellnigh all their teachers, 


in the Sunday-school, during the school hour, week by 
week, without interrupting the teaching, or breaking any 
teacher’s line of thought. There are moments of inter- 
mission between exercises, and moments of intermitted 
teaching, and opportunities of greeting or of recognition 
at the opening and the close of the lesson exercise, which 
can be improved by the pastor wisely and with profit. 
Not every teacher in every Sunday-school is all the time 
occupied in continuous lines of thought with his schol- 
ars, or in thrusting home the truth to them severally. 
Many a class is saved for the hour by the help of a wise 
superintendent or pastor who sees the lack, and comes 
in to arouse or aid the teacher in itssupplying. Indeed, 
the pastor’s part in the exercises of the Sunday-school 
hour is as valuable in its way and place as is the part of 
the superintendent or of the teacher. Nor need the one 
of these interfere with either of the others. 








THE VOICE OF THE GUIDE. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Walking through an unknown region, 
Tangled thicket, brier, and thorn, 
Weaving barriers dark and legion ; 
Shadows on the face of morn, 
Noontide hid in brooding tempests, 
Nightfall coming cold and gray ; 
Lord, we thank thee for the promise, 
Star-like in thy word to-day ! 


Give us listening ears to hear it; 
Give us faith to follow on, 

Though the clouds unrifted cover 
All the glory of the sun. 

“Thou shalt hear a voice behind thee!” 
Do we, waiting as we pray, 

Sweet from heaven discern its cadence ? 
Tread with courage, “ This the way!” 


Lord, so many thoughts beset us; 
Lord, so many whispers press 

On the silence of the spirit, 
Pilgrim in this wilderness, 

Only as thy voice commands us, 
Only as our hearts obey, 

Are we safe, and sure of reaching 
Home at ending of the way. 


Lord, when we are worn and weary, 
Lord, when faith is weak and faint, 
Give us then, we pray, to hear thee, 
Hush the moaning of complaint. 
Thou shalt hear a voice behind thee! 
Star-like beams the word to-day ! 
And we listen, and we journey, 
God himself our strength and stay. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





CLASSIFICATION OF BIBLE POETRY. 
BY PROFESSOR PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 


Strictly speaking, there are on'y three classes of pure 
poetry in which imagination and feeling are controlling 
factors. These are lyric, epic, and dramatic. 

Lyric poetry is the poetry of subjective emotion; epic 
poetry, the poetry of objective narration; dramatic 
poetry, the poetry of living action. 

But there is a mixed kind, called didactic poetry. It 
is the product of reflection as well as of imagination. 
It runs into philosophy and ethics. The first three kinds 
have their aif in themselves. 

Didactic poetry has its.aim beyond itself, in instruc- 
tion or improvement, and uses the poetic form as a 
means toanend. . 

Bible poetry is chiefly lyric and didactic. Many 
writers admit only these two kinds; but we must add 
to them, as subordinate forms, prophetic and dramatic 
poetry. 


didactic, or, perhaps better, as a substitute for epic poetry. 
The revealed religion excludes mythology and hero wor- 
ship, which control the epic poetry of the heathen, and 
substitutes for them monotheism, which is inconsistent 
with any kind of idolatry. The real hero, so to speak, 
of the history of revelation, is Jehovah himself,—the 
only true and living God, to whom all glory is due. 
And so he appears in the prophetic writings. He is the 
one object of worship, praise, and thanksgiving, but nut 
the object of a narrative poem. He is the one sovereign 
actor, who in heaven originates and controls all events 





180 Perowne (The Book of Psalms, Vol. L., p. 1, third edition): 
‘«'The poetry of the Hebrewsis mainly of two kinds: lyrical and didac- 





and to give a special recognition to wellnigh every class 


- 


tic. They have no epic and no drama. Dramatic elements are to 
be found in many of their odes, and the Book of Job and the Song 
of Songs have sometimes been called divine dramas; but dramatic 


on earth, but not one among other actors, co-operating 
or conflicting with finite beings. Epic poetry usually 

reproduces historic facts at the expense of truth, and 

exalts its hero above merit. The Bible poetry never 

violates truth, 

There are, however, epic elements in several lyric 

poems which celebrate certain great events in Jewish 

history, as the Song of Moses (Exod. 15), and the Song 

of Deborah (Judg. 5); although even here the lyric 

element preponderates, and the subjectivity of the poet 

is not lost in the objective event, as in the genuine epos. 
The Book of Ruth has been called an epic. The Pro= 
logue and Epilogue of Job are epic, and have a truly 
narrative and objective character; but they are only the 
framework of the poem itself, which is essentially didac- 
tic in dramatic form. In the apocryphal books, the epic 
element appears in the Book of Tobit and the Book of 
Judith, which stand between narrative and fiction, and 
correspond to what we call romance or novel, 

Dramatic poetry occurs in close connection with lyric 
and didactic poetry, and is not so fully developed as in 
the Greek literature, 


LYRIC POETRY. 


Lyric poetry, or the poetry of feeling, is the oldest 
and predominant form of poetry among the Hebrew as 
all other Semitic nations. It is the easiest, the most 
natural, and the best adapted for devotion, both private 
and public. It wells up from the human heart, and 
gives utterance to its many strong and tender emotions 
of love and friendship, of joy and gladness, of grief and 
sorrow, of hope and desire, of gratitude and praise. 
Ewald happily describes it as th® daughter of the 
moment, of swift, rising, powerful feelings, of deep 
stirrings and fiery emotions of the soul. 

Lyric poetry, as the name indicates, is closely con- 
nected with music, its twin sister. The Song of Lamech 
and the Song of Moses were accompanied by musical 
instruments. David was a poet and a musician, and 
sang his hymns to the sound of the harp or guitar. The 
minstrel and gleeman of the middle ages represent the 
same union. 

Among the Greeks the epos appears first; but older 
lyric effusions may have been lost. Among the Hindoos 
they are preserved in the Vedas. Lyric poetry is found 
among all nations which have a poetic literature; but 
epic poetry, at least in its fuller development, is not so 
general, and hence cannot be the primitive form. 

Lyric poetry contains the fruitful germ of all other 
kinds of poetry. When the poetic feeling is kindled by 
a great event in history, it expresses itself more or less 
epically, as in the battle and victory hymns of Moses 
and Deborah. When the poet desires to teach a great 
truth, or practical Jesson, he becomes didactic. When 
he exhibits his emotions in the form of action and real 
life, he approaches the drama. In like manner, the 
lyric poetry may give rise to mixed forms, which appear 
in the later stages of literature. 

The Song of Lamech.—The oldest known specimen of 
lyric poetry, and of all poetry, is the Song of Lamech to 
his two wives (Gen. 4: 23). it has already the measured 
arrangement, alliteration, and musical correspondence 
of Hebrew parallelism. It is a proud, fierce, defiant 
“sword-song,” commemorating in broken, fragmentary 
utterances, the invention of weapons of brass and iron 
by his son Tubal-cain (that is, lance-maker), and threat- 
ening vengeance. 

We have in this poem the origin of secular poetry and 
music; for the other son of Lamech, Jubal (that is, 
harper), invented musical instruments, in connection 
with the progressive material civilization of the de- 
scendants of Cain. 

The other poetic remains of the ante-Mosaic age are 
the prediction of Noah concerning his three sons (Gen. 
9: 25-27), and the death-chant of Jacob (Gen. 49: 1-27); 


Prophetic poetry may be regarded as a branch of | but these belong rather to prophetic poetry. 


The Song of Moses.—In the Mosaic age, we meet first 
with the song of deliverance which Moses sang with the 
children of Israe! unto the Lord, after the overthrow of 
Pharaoh’s hosts in the Red Sea (Exod. 15: 1-19). It is 
the oldest specimen of a patriotic ode, and may be called 
the national anthem, or the Te Deum of the Hebrews. 
It sounds through all the thanksgiving hymns of Israel, 
and is associated by the apocalyptic seer with the final 
triumph of the Church, when the saints shall sing “the 
song of Moses... and thesong of the Lamb ” (Rev. 15: 3). 
Its style is archaic, simple, and grand. It is arranged 
for antiphonal singing, chorus answering to chorus, and 
voice to voice, the maidens playing upon the timbrels. 
It is full of alliterations and rhymes which cannot be 
rendered, and hence it necessarily loses in any translation. 

Other Lyric Poems Scatiered Through the Historical 





the Israelites,’’ 


poetry, in the proper sense of that term, was altogether unknown to 


Books.—Moses wrote also that sublime farewell song 
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which celebrates Jehovah’s merciful dealings with Israel 
(Deut. -82), the parting blessing of the twelve tribes 
(Deut. 88), and the Ninetieth Psalm, called “A Prayer 
of Moses, the Man of God,” which sums up the spiritual 

experience of his long pilgrimage in the wilderness, and 
which proves ite undying force at every death-bed and 
funeral service. 

- In the Book of Joshua (Josh. 10: 12, 18) there is a 
poetic quotation from “The Book of the Upright,” 
which was probably a collection of patriotic songs. 

The Song of Deborah (Judg. 5), from the period of the 
judges, eight centuries before Pindar, is a stirring battle- 
song, full of fire and dithyrambic swing, and breathing 
the spirit of an age of disorder and tumult, when might 
was right. 

Another but very different specimen of female poetry 
is Hannah’s hymn of joy and gratitude when she dedi- 
cated her son Samuel, the last of the judges, to the ser- 
vice of Jehovah (1 Sam. 2: 1-10). It furnished the 
key-note to the Magnificat of the Virgin Mary, after the 
miraculous conception. 

Dawid’s Lament of Jonathan.—The reign of David was 
the golden age of lyric poetry. He was himself the 
prince of singers in Israel. “His harp was fall-stringed, 
and every angel of joy and sorrow swept over the chords 
as he passed.” His religious poetry is incorporated in the 
Psalter. Of his secuiar poetry the author of the Books 
of Samuel has preserved us two specimens,—a brief 
stanza on the death of Abner, and his lament for the 
death of Saul and Jonathan (2 Sam. 1: 19-27). The 
latter is a pathetic and touching elegy, full of the strength 
and tenderness of tife love of friendship. His generosity 
in lamenting the death of his persecutor, who stood in 
his way to the throne, enhances the beauty and effect of 
the elegy. 

The Psalter.—The Psalter is the great depository of 
the religious lyric poetry of the Jewish Church, and the 
inexhaustible fountain of devotion for all ages. 

The titles of the psalms are not original, but contain 
the ancient Jewish traditions, more or less valuable, con- 
cerning the authorship, historical occasion, musical 
character, and liturgical use of the psalms. "Seventy-three 
poems are ascribed to David; twelve to Asaph, one of 
David’s musicians (Psa. 50, 73-83); eleven to the sons 
of Korah, a family of priests and singers of the age of 
David (Psa. 42-49, 54, 85, 87, 88); one to Ethan the 
Ezrahite (Psa. 89); two to Solomon (Psa. 72, 127); one 
to Moses (Psa. 90); while fifty are anonymous, and hence 
called “orphan” psalms in the Talmud: The Septua- 
gint assigns some of them to Jeremiah (Psa. 137), Haggai, 
and Zechariah (Psa. 146, 147). 

The Psalter is divided into five books, and the close of 
éach is indicated by a doxology and a double ‘“‘ Amen.” 
In this division several considerations seem to have been 
combined,—authorship and chronology, liturgical use, 
the distinction of the divine names (Elohistic and Jeho- 
vistic psalms), perhaps also the fivefold division of the 
Thorah (the Psalter being, as Delitzsch says, the sub- 
jective response or echo from the heart of Israel to the 
law of God). We have an analogy in the Christian 
hymn-and-tune books, which combine the order of sub- 
jects and the order of the ecclesiastical year, modifying 
both by consideratioas of convenience, and often adding 
one or more appendices. The five books represent the 
gradual growth of the collection till its completion after 
the exile, about che time of Ezra. The collection of the 
first book, consisting chiefly of psalms of David, may be 
traced to Soiomon, who would naturally provide for the 
preservation of his father’s poetry, or, at all events, to 
King Hezekiah, who “commanded the Levites to sing 
praise unto the Lord with the words of David and of 
Asaph, the seer” (2 Chron. 21: 30; Prov. 35: 1). 

The Revised Version has restored the Hebrew division 
in the English Bible. 

If we regard chiefly tke contents, we may divide 
the psalms into psalms of praise and adoration, psalms 
of thanksgiving, psalms of faith and hope under afflic- 
tion, penitential psa)ms, didactic psalms, historic psalms, 
pilgrim songs (Psa. 120-136), prophetic or messianic 
psalms, 

The Lamentations.—The Lamentations of Jeremiah 
likewise belong to lyric poetry. They are the most 
extensive elegy in the Bible. They are a funeral dirge 
of the theocracy and the Holy City after its destruction 
by Nebuchadnezzar and the Chaldees, and give most 
pathetic utterance to the most intense grief. The first 
lines strike the key-note, Jerusalem being personified 
and bewailed as a solitary widow. 

* The ruin and desolation, the carnage and famine, the 

pollution of the temple, the desecration of the sabbath, 

the massacre of the priests, the dragging of the chiefs 


siege, contrasted with the remembrance of former glories 
and glad festivities, and intensified by the awful sense of 
Divine wrath, are drawn with life-like colors, and form 
a picture of overwhelming calamity and sadness. “ Every 
letter is written with a tear, every word is the sob of a 
broken heart.” Yet Jeremiah does not forget that the 
covenant of Jehovah with his people still stands. In 
the stormy sunset of the theocracy, he beheld the dawn 
of a brighter day, and a new covenafit written, not on 
tables of stone, but oa the heart. The utterance of his 
grief, like the shedding of tears, was also a relief, and 
left his mind in a calmer and serener frame. Beginning 
with wailing and weeping, he ends with a question of 
hope, and with the prayer: 


“Turn us, O Jehovah, and we shall turn; 
Renew our days of old! 
Turn thou us unto thee, O Lord, and we shall be turned ; 
Renew our days as of old.” 


These Lamentations have done their work very effec- 
tually, and are doing it still. They have soothed the 
weary years of the Babylonian exile, and after the return 
they have kept up the lively remembrance of the deepest 
humiliation and the judgments of a righteous God. On 
the ninth day of the month of Ab (July), they are read 
year after year, with fasting and weeping, by that remark- 
able people who are still wandering in exile over the 
face of the earth, finding a grave in many lands, a home 
in none. Among Christians the poem is best appreciated 
in times of private affliction and public calamity. A 
companion in mourning, it serves also as a book of com- 
fort and consolation. . 

The poetic structure of the Lamentations is the most 
artificial in the Bible. The first four chapters are alpha- 
betically arranged, like Psalm 119 and six other psalms, 
and Proverbs 31: 10-31. Every stanza begins with a 
letter of the Hebrew alphabet in regular order; all the 
stanzas are nearly of the same length; each stanza has 
three nearly balanced clauses or members which con- 
stitute one meaning ; chapters 1, 2, and 4 contain twenty- 
two stanzas each, according to the number of the Hebrew 
letters; the third chapter has three alphabetic series, 
making sixty-six stanzas in all. Dante chose the terza 
rima for his vision of hell, purgatory, and paradise ; 
Petrarch, the complicated sonnet for the tender and pas- 
sionate language of love. The author of the Lamenta- 
tions may have chosen this structure as‘a discipline and 
check upon the intensity of his sorrow,—perhaps also as 
ahelp tothe memory. Pocmsof this kind, once learned, 
are not easily forgotten. 


Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 





THE SEA OF GALILEE. 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


This charming lake is of interest alike to the Christian 
and the Jew; and persons of both classes, in speaking of 
its beauties, use language which is by many regarded as 
extravagant. In order to heighten devotional feeling, 
it is easy and natural for certain writers to over-praise 
that in the Holy Land with which they are particularly 
impressed. I do not know that this has been true of the 
Sea of Galilee. It is from no casual visit that I speak ; 
for I have crossed it in every direction, been around it 
at every point, traversed every hill and valley near it, 
spent weeks upon its pleasant shores and months within 
sight of its fair-and:sacred waters. Hence I speak from 
actual knowledge of its many features of interest. 

In point of beauty it certainly was the “gem of the 
East.” The old rabbis speak of its ‘‘ gracefully flowing ”’ 
or “ gliding waters,” and they said that God had created 
seven seas from which he had chosen the Sea of Gennesa- 
reth as his special delight. Looked at froma the summit 
of the encircling hills, it ever presents a picture that is 
attractive and lovely, or inspiring and grand, as one 
beholds it in calm or in storm. Pear-shaped, seven miles 
across it in its widest part, and not over thirteen miles 
in its extreme length, with a greatest depth of less than 
two hundred feet, its surface not quite seven hundred 
feet below the level of the Mediterranean, receiving the 
river Jordan from the north, and sending it southward 
on its strange course to its stranger destiny, this lake, 
unique and attractive from its natural characteristics, as 
well as precious from its association with our Lord, seems 
to have been left by an all-wise Creator as we now find 
it to adorn the land of Galilee. 

All the time that most travelers give to the Sea of 
Galilee is a single night, or, in the case of a few, two 
nights and a single day ; but that is not enough to efiable 
them to appreciate its present beauties, or to form a cor- 
rect idea of its flourishing condition during the life of 





futo exile, and all the horrors and miseries of a long 
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eouned by the hills RIB Y from the shore, which at 

some points on the eastern as well as on the western side 

is more than a mile in width. Here was room, to say 

nothing of towns, for-fruit-trees and gardens, which, 

under skilful care long since unknown in that land, had 

made this region famous. I have sometimes recom- 

mended to travelers that they take time to go entirely’ 
round the lake, and the few who have done so have found | 
the trip to be one of special value. 

Along the level belt to which I have referred a car- 
riage road could easily be constructed, so that in a few 
hours, if one wished, the entire circuit of the lake could 
be made. Let us suppose such a road to exist, and that 
we are to make such a’ journey. We will start from 
Tiberias, a city built by Herod Antipas during the life 
of our Lord. . It had a palace, public buildings, gates, 
colonnades, and fide synagogues, all testifying to the fact 
that only by royal munificence could it have sprung 
suddenly into importance as one of the foremost cities 
of Galilee. A few minutes below the city as we go south, 
is Bethmaus, and its hot springs a noted resort for people 
from all parts of the land who were seeking health or 
pleasure. Four or five miles farther on, we reach Tarichea, 
famous for ship-building and also for its fisheries. This 
place numbered forty thousard inhabitants, who, by 
enterprise and industry, added greatly to the wealth and 
strength of the province. Adjoining Tarichea stood 
another city called Sennabris; and the two were united 
by a causeway thrown across an intervening valley, as 
described in some of the oldest Jewish records. This 
city played an important part in the national struggle 
against Romé; and among other hardships which it suf- 
fered we may mention that six thousand of its sturdy 
youth were sent as slaves to Corinth to work on the 
canal which Nero was cutting through the isthmus there, 

Beyond this city, and not far from the south end of the 
lake, we cross the Jordan on a bridge supported by ten 
piers,—a strong and beautiful structure designed to 
accommodate the great traffic and vast amount of travel 
which passed this way between Galilee, and the rich 
plains and cities of Decapolis which lay on the east of 
the river, Soon after crossing the bridge we leave to our 
right the main road to Gadara and its wonderful springs. 
The Jordan valley which we here cross for three or four 
miles, opens towards the south, and stretches on between 
mountain walls far beyond our sight... At the south-east 
corner of the lake stood a town of which the name has 
been lost. Soon the belt of land becomes narrower, and 
ten miles from the bridge just mentioned we have Gamala 
perched on a bold cliff direetly over our heads. It was 
from its strange shape that it derived its name, “ Camel,” 
and its great strength made it wellnigh impregnable even 
to the armies and legions of Rome. Beyond Gamala to 
the east, but still very near it, stood Aphek, famous in 
Old Testament history, and Hippos, famous in Christ’s 
time both for its political character and its commercial 
importance, 

We next pass Gergesa near the point where a great 
valley opens from the mountain into the sea, and where 
some suppose the miracle of the herd of swine took 
place, and traverse thence the celebrated plain at the 
north-east corner of the lake, which rivals the better 
known Gennesareth in fertility, and even in form, until 
we reach the eastern Bethsaida, on the banks of the 
upper Jordan, nearly or quite sixteen miles by the road 
we have followed from the point where we crossed the 
river before. We are now in the dominions of Herod 
Philip, and at thespot where he erected for himself a costly 
tomb. - Two and a half miles after leaving the river we 
reach the place which is claimed by some as the site of 
Capernaum, Chorazin is some distance to our right. 
Another mile brings us to the western Bethsaida, and 
two more to another town, which is the probable site of 
Capernaum, the “‘home of our Lord,” where was a 
castle and “the way of the sea,”—a great thoroughfare 
thronged with caravans, merchants, soldiers, and people 
from distant lands. We are in the region of the impeni- 
tent cities upon which Christ pronounced a curse, and 
hence in one of the most memorable Jocalities connected 
with New. Testament history. At ‘this point we enter 
upon and cross the plain of Gennesareth to Magdala. We 
need only to mention the name of Mary to recall its his- 
tory to the Christian world. To our right opens a gorge 
hedged by stupendous cliffs, in which were the caves 
whose robber occupants taxed the skill of Herod the 
Great before they were subdued. On the southern cliff 
stood Beth Arbel, noted in Jewish history for its resist- 
ance to the oppressor Shalman, who spoiled it and 
slaughtered its inhabitants, dashing mother and besa 
in pieces together (Hosea 10 : 14). 








Christ. _ All round the lake there is a belt of level land 
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Two miles beyond Magdala we reach Tiberias, our 
starting-point, the entire distance traveled having been 
































but thirty or thirty-five miles. In this-distance there 
were, counting those that are known and those whose 
names have not been preserved, not less than fifteen 
towns and cities. I have only glanced at the places of 
interest on our short journey, and have left no room to 
describe the great number and variety of views which 
we have beheld. At every two or three miles of travel a 
new picture has presented itself to us, so that, were an 
artist to go round the Sea of Galilee and make a collec- 
‘tion of views illustrating its shores, plains, streams, 
springs, hills, castles, and grander mountains which look 
down upon it from a distance, the result would, I am 
sure, be a wonderful surprise, certainly to those who are 
not familiar with this region, as showing the variety and 
beauty of scenes in nature that were constantly before 
the eyes of our Lord. In his day the lake was full of 
fish and covered with boats, The wheat-fields on the 
surrounding slopes yielded abundant harvests, and the 
plains produced the choicest fruits. Caravans and 
travelers crowded the highways, the shores were covered 
with people, and the entire basin presented a scene of 
life and activity such as was true of few other places in 
the world, and which it is difficult now for even the 
imagination to reproduce. It was in this beautiful 
region, and among its busy men, that our Lord chose his 
home, and did-many of his wonderful works. 
Andover, Mass. 





THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE AND THE 
INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES I. JUNKIN. 


The matter of grading Sunday-schools on the basis 
of supplemental lessons is receiving general attention 
among earnest workers. The need of some course of 
instruction to round out and supplement the Interna- 
tional series is felt more deeply every year, and it seems 
more than likely that the supplemental-lesson idea will 
satisfy this want when it has been worked out in 
scholarly and teachable form. 

The general idea involves the giving of about ten 
minutes of each session to the study of a series of graded 
lessons, the departments pursuing different courses of 
study, and scholars being promoted mainly or wholly 
on the basis of their knowledge of these lessons. 

«In all systems that have come under ‘my notice, the 
course of lessons for the primary department is essen- 
tially the same. It is the department for beginners 
(the “baby-room,” the children call it), ghere the little 
ones are taught, in addition to the International les- 
sons, the Lord’s Prayer, the Commandments, the Creed, 
and selected hymns and passages of Scripture. “In some 
systems this course is divided into two parts,—the first 
half being taught to the primary, and the second to the 
intermediate department; but, in spite of the change in 
name and location, there is no real advance in the 
studies of the two departments,—they are simply the 
two divisions of the primary or beginners’ department. 
Ordinarily, scholars are kept in this department until 
they are familiar with the entire course of supplemental 
lessons, and are able to read fairly well. 

What then? Generally, and, in fact, almost univer- 
sally, they are at this point in their school life sent out 
into the main room in small classes, usually at the age 
of about eight years. Without commenting directly 
upon this very general practice, let me speak of a dif- 
ferent method of procedure, and, it may be, a better one. 

For two years I have been experimenting practically 
on this one point in the matter of grading Sunday- 
schools, with a view to discovering two things about 
children of this age and attainment; natnely, 1, What 
ought they to learn at this point? and 2, How can they 
be taught what they ought to learn most economically, 
readily, and thoroughly? The answers to these ques- 
tions are far-reaching in their consequences, aud I have 
therefore thought that the results of my experiment 
might be helpful to others. That experiment has 
resulted in the adoption of an “introductory course ” of 
supplemental lessons, and in the organization of an 
intermediate department. (We have a single primary 
or beginner’s department, to be divided, when necessary, 
into “Primary A” and “ Primary B.’’) 

The introductory course occupies the children for two 
years, and is so arranged in its two parts—each with a 
separate little text-book for home study—that scholars 
can begin to study at either part without confusion. 
The name of the course describes its purpose and defines 
its contents. It aims to introduce the scholars to a sys- 
tematic study of the Bible by giving at the very begin- 
ning a broad, general view of the book itself and its 
contents, of the principal persons and events, and of the 


1. Facts about the Bible, names, languages, contents, 
divisions, and books, 2. Geography of the Old Testa- 
ment world, the principal bodies of water, rivers, coun- 
tries, cities, and mountains, 3. Old Testament times 
and facts, parallel lists of the principal persons and 
events of the period, arranged in the proper order. 
Part Second follows closely the same plan, and contains: 
1. Contents of the books of the Bible, a brief guide for 
children to the general-contents of each book. 2, New 
Testament geography. 3. New Testament times and 
facts. Each book contains also an outline map, review 
charts, a selection from the Scriptures, and a portion of 
the church catechism. The course deals wholly in 
broad but simple outlines, and is really an introductory 
normal course for little people, systematically arranged, 
clearly expressed, and attractively presented. The out- 
lines thus afforded are, of course, to be used as the foun- 
dation of the more detailed and more difficult courses to 
be pursued in the main room. Experience has proved 
that these little folks not only can learn, but will learn, 
these lessons. Why, then, should normal lessons be 
reserved for the older scholars, while the little people 
are left to stumble along in the dark? Is there any 
class of scholars in our schools in greater need of some 
such course of study than the one that stands on the 
threshold of Bible study ? 

The intermediate department (an old name, but used 
here, I think, with a new meaning) is composed of 
graduates of the primary, familiar with the primary 
course and able to read, and of others of proper age and 
attainment, under the instruction of two or more teach- 
ers in a separate room. The separate room seems well- 
nigh essential, and yet it may be dispensed with. Once 
in every year the department sends its graduates into the 
main room, and receives those graduated from the pri- 
mary. As above stated, the introductory course is so 
arranged as to permit scholars to thus enter and take up 
the course at either end without confusion. 

Let me now state briefly what I conceive to be the 
advantages of this method of teaching the class of little 
folks under discussion. 

1. In many cases where scholars are plentiful and 
teachers scarce, this method will result in a real economy 
in the expenditure of the teaching force. One teache1 
with an assistant can readily care for twenty, fifty, a 
hundred scholars. The conduct of such’ a class will 
demand a truly consecrate |, hard-working, skilful teacher, 
but any one who can hold an ordinary primary class can 
successfully teach an intermediate. 

2. This method makes it an easier task to render both 
the International and the supplemental lessons interest- 
ing to the scholars, and thus tends to secure the repeti- 
tion and drill so essential to the thorough teaching of 
such children. It permits the use of blackboards, charts, 
pictures, object lessons, and the like, and of recitations 
in concert. It appeals to the very nature of the children 
at this particular time of life by affording the liberty and 
variety they desire, and allowing the free and liberal use 
of eyes and ears and voice, and, at times, even of hands 
and feet. Experience has led me to believe that this is 
the best way of teaching these lessons to the little people. 

3. The teachers in the main room are greatly assisted 
by this method. The classes given into their hands have 
been prepared in some degree for their work. They are 
familiar in a general way with the Bible and its contents, 
they have a general idea of the history and geography, 
and are fairly well prepared to follow their new teachers 
into an intelligent study of the Bible in all its details. 

4. One other advantage of the method reaches to the 
entire school. It is calculated to secure classes in the 
main school that are properly classified. Children sent 
from the primary directly into the main room are almost 
always classified solely with reference to age and size. 
This method produces widely varying results, sometimes 
forming classes that are well grouped, sometimes bring- 
ing into classes children that can never work together. 
The method here proposed, on the other hand, adds to 
this basis of classification at least one other important 
fact,—attainment, or the familiarity of the scholar with 
the supplemental lessons. Add to this also the fact that 
the teacher of the intermediate is likely to have a better 
knowledge of the personal characteristics of the scholars, 
and it is not too much to claim that this method is cal- 
culdted to secure a far more satisfactory classification 
than is secured by the one now in use. [IIl-assorted 
classes make the teacher’s work very difficult, and detract 
greatly from the general efficiency of the school. 

A glance backward in closing. My short experience 
with the little graduates of the primary has led me to 
believe that they ought first of all to be conducted 
through some such course as that outlined above, and 





geography of the scenes described. Part First contains: 


that the best way of teaching such children is by means 


of an intermediate department. And yet the course 
and the method of teaching it do not stand or fall 
together. The course, if it is thought to be logically and 
practically the right one for such children, may be fitted 
into any course of graded lessons, to be taught in an 
intermediate department, or in any way that may be 
deemed either more effective or more practical, The 
main point is this: The little folks are both able and 
willing to learn these normal lessons, and we should see 
to it that they have every opportunity and every help 
that we can give them, 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 


BY A TEACHER. 


Doubtless there are persons to whom it is a pleasure to 
relate their religious experience; but to many a timid 
soul it is a real trial to speak of one’s own feelings, even 
to the scholars of a Sunday-school class. It is easy to 
give incidents of answers to prayer, and to -assure our 
scholars that God will help them to overcome tempta- 
tions of any kind; but it is harder to say that, at such a 
time, I know that God answered my prayer, or to recall 
the occasion of some temptation from which we feel 
sure we were delivered by his help. These experiences 
seem something sacred, not © be spoken of. 

But do we not lose much of the force of our teaching 
by not doing so? The continued use of the pronoun “I” 
becomes monotonous and ineffective, but an occasional 
bit of personal experience will often go farther than 
hours of teaching of religious truth. We all know the 
preference children have for stories beginning “ When I 
was a little girl or boy” over the “‘ Once there was a lit- 
tle boy,” etc. The same principle applies to those of 
larger growth. 

I was forcibly reminded of this by noticing the sudd 
look of interest in the faces of my scholars once, when, 
speaking of conversion, I said, ‘‘I had such and such 
feelings when I became a Christian.” I was really sur- 
prised, and was led to wonder if my teaching would not 
be more effective if I should use this method oftener. 

We may not have had any remarkable experience, or 
have passed through seasons of deep distress, or wrest- 
ling; but there is no one who has not some memory of 
temptation overcome, or of comfort in some trial, though 
it be seemingly a very small one, These common expe- 
riences will come much nearer the hearts of our scholars, 
who, probably, have not yet passed through deep afflie- 
tions, or encountered life’s severe temptations. The 
comfort and help spoken of in such trials seems some- 
thing far removed from and entirely beyond them, and 
they will fail to jook for that help in the every-day 
affairs of life. 

Chicago, Ill. 





THE INFANT CLASS AND THE 
GOLDEN TEXT. 
BY A. I. H. 


My friend, Miss B——, is the teather of the infant 
class in the Sunday-school of a small country church, 
The class consists of about fifteen girls and boys from 
three to eight years of age. Miss B—— has been very 
successful in her work, and ascribes her success, in large 
measure, to her use of the golden text in addition to con- 
stant reviewing. She has no separate room for her class, 
no blackboard, no pictures, no maps, no charts; neither 
has she the happy gift of telling stories to children; but 
she has the golden text, and uses it, and the lively, rest- 
less little people are invariably interested. 

After the opening exercises of the school, her first 
question is, ‘‘ How many of you know the golden text?” 
Then each one in turn is asked to repeat it. Any who 
have not learned it repeat it after their teacher, even the 
three-year-old babies lisping it word by word. Careful 
explanations are given of any hard words and of the 
meaning of the whole verse. ‘‘ Now we will all say it 
together.” “That does very well, but I think we can 
keep together better. This time, let each one of you 
look at me, and begin exactly when I do.” “ Yes, that 
is a great deal better. Now once more to make three 
times.” 

After this all the preceding golden texts of the quarter 
are repeated in concert, the class responding with the 
text as the teacher names each lesson. Then follows a 
quick review of these lessons, conducted in various ways, 
and connecting what is new to the children with what 
they have already learned. 

If there is any lack of attention while the new lesson 
is being taught, the golden text is called for. This acts 





like magic, for each one is always eager to repeat the 
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yerse, Whenever there is any reference to it in the ques- 
tions, the class always repeat it in concert. The bright 
Aittle boys who like to shout it out very fast and very 
loud are occasionally reminded that these are God's 
words, and they must be careful to repeat them just as 
well as they know how. 

Sometimes at a Sunday-school concert Miss B—— 
takes her class to the platform, and they repeat together 

“each text of the quarter in response to the name of the 
lesson or some suggestive question from the teacher. 
These little ones have the reputation of knowing the 
golden texts better than any other members of the school. 

Of course, there is occasionally a text hard for the 
children to learn or understand, such as “ Your father 
Abraham rejoiced to see my day: and he saw it, and was 

glad,” or, “‘ Whosoever therefore shall confess me before 
men, him will I confess also before my Father which is 
in heaven ;” but they will work over a hard one until 
they kyow it as well as the easier ones, and what pleasure 
‘they take in repeating the ringing words, “ What I say 
‘unto you I say unto all, Watch,” or the simple prayer, 
* Create in me a clean heart, O God’’! 

Often, as Miss B—— goes home tired with her work, 
she is cheered by the thought that, though the children 
may have already forgotten what she has tried to teach 
them in her own words, yefsthey have laid up in their 
minds some of God’s own Words, which he has said shall 
ot return to him void. 


South Manchester, Oonn. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—<—-———— 


THE SUN. 
BY THE REV. EDSON A. LOWE. 


* Let’s go out and see the sun!” 

That’s what I said to a lot of boys and girls the other 
day. I had a telescope, and when I showed it—all 
polished brass—to the juveniles, you should have seen 
the way they forgot that Ralph was “old man” in one 
game, and Bessy was “it” in another; and we all 
walked out to see the sun. You may be sure that my 
eye was resting upon my own sweet friend, Elizabeth, 
who is so timid. She walked alone out in the field, 
gathered odd little flowers, and was always looking in a 
“ T-see-something-that-ydu-don’t-see” kind of a way. 

“Well, boys, you know God says ‘I am a sun,’ and I 
wish to-day we might find out what it means. Let’s stop 
and think, and see what we know about the sun. All of 
‘you try and tell me something about the sun while we 
are walking over to that cool, shady hill.” 

~ “The sun gives light,” said Tom. 

“What else gives light?” I asked. 

“The moon!” cried Alice. 

“Oh, but that’s the sun’s light!” cried Tom, “The 
moon’s only a looking-glass reflecting the sunlight,—the 
way I did in school the other day.” 

“Yes; but what else gives light? ” 

“Gas and lampf!” said Tom. 

_ “But gas is made from coal,” I said; “and coal was 
once wood that grew by the light of the sun, and so gas- 
light is sunlight of bygone years preserved in the earth, 
But does the sun do anything beside give light?” 

“Heat!” cried several. 

“Well, I should say so!” said Bess. 
bring this sack ?” 

“Tl carry it, Bess,” said John. 

John comes from Philadelphia. He’s visiting here; 
and the boys didn’t know what to think of this polite- 
ness. But we all liked him. He is so manly. 

“Yes,” I said, “the sun gives us heat. 


“Why did I 


thinking society to-day. Tell me what the sun does.” 
“The sun makes the flowers grow,” said Bess timidly. 
“Den de sun made dis daisy,” said darling Elizabeth. 


“The sun makes the clouds rise out of the ocean down 


south, and sends them to give us water,” said Nell. 
“The sun makes the snow by holding back his heat,” 
said Ralph. 
“T wish it would snow,” said innocent Elizabeth. 


“Why,” cried Alice, “if the sun does all this, he does 
almost everything! Think of the light, and how much 
we need it to see, and of the heat, that makes the flowers 
and plants and trees blossom, and of the water and the 
beautiful clouds, the brooks and waterfalls and springs 


and everything!” 


“Yes,” I said; “we must take everything and put it 


Now, boys 
and girls, I want you to think. Stop laughing and talk- 
ing and fooling, and think. If you can’t think for a 
few minutes, I don’t want you to go along. We're a 


“De sun has no seet,” said. Elizabeth. And we all 
laughed. But then I heard John say: 

“ When we stop and think, the sun does almost every- 
ing; doesn’t he?” 

“ That's just it,” I said, “ When we ‘stop and think.’ 
But we never do, And do you know that’s just the way 
with God? When we stop and think, we are surprised 
that we can forget him who made us and the sun and the 
world, Now, let us remember that God wants us all to 
‘stop and think.’ We know a great deal about him, and 
we must not treat him the way we do the sun,—forget 
all that he is doing.” 

Here we reached the hill, and I began to adjust the 
telescope. ‘Tom tried to find the nest of a robin that 
flew from a maple-tree. Ralph had gotten into mud, 
and was cleaning his shoes, Elizabeth was singing: 


“God make my life a little light, 
Within the world to glow,” 


and gathering a bunch of dandelions and daisies. John 
was holding Bessy’s sack, and, with others, was watch- 
ing me intently. 
Birds and flowers made the air fragrant and melodious, 
and it was a bright and happy day. Bow, our great 
Newfoundland dog, was following Elizabeth —he was 
her trained nurse,—but now he sprawled on the grass, 
and rolled and growled. He was as happy as the rest. 
“Now, what are we going to study?” I asked. And 
all answered : 

“The sun!” 

“Not exactly,” I said. 

After a few minutes, while I was adjusting the téle- 
scope, Tom said, as if he were half ashamed: 

“ God,” 

“That's it!” Isaid. “God.” 

“Which would you rather know,—God or the sun?” 
I asked. 

No one answered; and I went on: 

“Now, I want you all to turn your eyes right at the 
sun, and tell me how it looks,” 

None of them could do it, 

“It hurts!” they cried. 

“My eyes are too weak. How can We see the sun?” 
I asked. 

“Through the telescope!” 

“Can you seg God?” I asked. 

“ No.” 

“Who is the telescope that shows us our Father in 
heaven?” 

Ralph said, “ Jesus.” 

“Ah; yes. We cannot see God; but Jesus has ré- 
vealed him to us, his great love for us, and his will that 
we should be saved. And Jesus is more attractive and 
more useful and necessary than this telescope.” 

And I went on fixing the eye-piece. 

** Look out, sweetheart!” Isaid to Elizabeth. “ Don’t 
let the light shining through the telescope strike you. 
It will burn you.” 

Elizabeth opened her great brown eyes, and stood 
back in the grass; and Nell asked : 

“How can we look through the telescope, then?” 

“We cannot,” I answered. “The light is too strong. 
We look in the side of the telescope, and see the light 
fall upon a little glass running slanting across the 
telescope.” 

Tom said, “T’ll look through the end!” And he blus- 
tered up to the instrument. 

“Tt will put out your eye!” Isaid. “And that’s the 
way we see God. No man can see God and live. You 
notice, a whole flood of light goes through the telescope ; 
and we can only look at a faint little reflection of the 
sun off here on the side. And so Jesus could have told 
us great truths about God that we were not able to bear; 
but he only told us one simple and sweet gospel,—about 
the love of God for us and his own loving death for us. 
Come here, Elizabeth!” 

And I picked up the curly darling, and let her look 
at the sun first. We all stood still, and, after a few 
minutes she asked : 

“Ts that God?” 

“No, sweetheart. That’s the sun; but God is as 
bright and lovely and good.” 

“Now, Tom!” I said, as I fixed the telescope. 

Tom looked. 

“The telescope is moving!” said Tom. 

*Oh, no!” I said. “You are mistaken.” 

Tom looked again. 

“Indeed, sir, the telescope is moving !” 

And I told them that the whole earth is moving, and 
we cannot see it until we look at the sun, and then we 
see how rapidly we move. And it is just the same when 
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@t the feetof the sun, It belongs to him.” 





or owe 2 — = = = aero ° 
moving on into eternity. We forget it, and do not know 
how valuable time is until we look right at God; and 
then we see we have no moment to lose in God’s ser- 
vice. And if the children-know God, they should serve 
him at once. 

The boys and girls all looked at the sun, and I had 
them watch it closely. They saw the black spots upon 
its surface. They saw in these spots a black space in the 
middle, called the umbra, and a lighter edge around it, 
called the penumbra; and they enjoyed watching the 
flakes of flame, the fringes and sprays, playing about 
the edge of the spot. They saw the surface of the sun 
looked as if it were moving,—little tiny spots of rice, 
rising and falling, coming and going. The edge of the 
sun had a flame bordering it. 

“Tt is edged like the lace on Bessy’s collar,—isn’t it?” 
said Alice. 

“What a pretty little thing it is!” said Nell. 

“ T see cute little banners and streams, puffs and sprays 
and arms,” said Alice. 

“See any hands?” asked Elizabeth. 

“Now, boys and girls, can you see Anille?” I asked. 
“Tt is five miles away.” 

“T think J can,” said Ralph. 

* Do you see the blue mountains over there?” 
“Where?” several asked. 

“Over there! They are thirty miles away.” 

At last some of us thought we could see the mountains, 
“Now, do you think you can see the sun, which is 
ninety-one million miles away?” 

They all looked thoughtful. 

“Well, I think we can,” said Tom. 

“But you cannot,” I said. 

Then they all rolled over in the grass and laughed. 
“Excuse me, sir,” said John very politely; “but I 
think I can see the sun,” 

“Oh! well,” Isaid. “Of course, you see what you call 
the sun; but that is not much like the real sun.” 

“Why not?” asked Nell. 
“ Well, you remember those spots? How large do you 
suppose they are?” 

“As big'as you are,” said Bess. 

“See there!” I said; “how little we know aboutthe sun 
by simply looking at it. That spot is a hole in the outer 
surface of the sun, and is easily large enough to let our 
earth pass into it without touching the sides. Professor 
Young, of Princeton College, tells of one that was large 
enough to let eighteen earths like ours enter it side by 
side. You know the moon is a long distance from the 
earth (two hundred and forty thousand miles). But you 
can imagine how large the sun is when I tell you that, 
if the earth were at’the center of the sun, and the moon 
revolving around it, it would only be a little over half- 
way between the earth and the outside surface of the 
sun. You know the Himalayas are the highest moun- 
tains in the earth. Now, try and think of forty-five 
Himalayas piled upon one another, rising and falling 
through thousands of miles. That is the kind-of a sur- 
face the sun has.” 

“ We do not see all that,—do we?” asked Nell. 

“No!” they all answered. 

“So we cannot see the sun, even with a telescope,” I 
said. “ We can see a little picture of it; but the real, 
great, powerful sun we cannot see. And that’s the way 
itis with God. Oh, how great he is! How glorious! We 
should always speak of him very reverently, for he is so 
mighty, so infinitely exalted! He made the sun and 
the heavens full of suns. And oh! my boys and girls, 
we should fear and love our great, great God. Now, 


| tell me, is the sun all glory?” I asked. 


“Tt has spots on it,” said Tom. 

“Yes, Tom; sdithas. And you will find that there 
are blemishes that seem to mar our God. But those 
spots on the sun are not black. They look so; but, if I 
had the instruments, I could show you that they are a 
deep cherry-red, the richest color in the sun; and they 
are not blemishes, although they look as if they were. 
And that’s the way it is with God. People think there 
are blemishes on his character; they say that sickness 
and death and sin and misery show that God is not 
good. But some time we will see these things as they 
really are. If we knew how to see them, I am sure we 
would find in them perhaps the greatest glory of God.” 

We then started home. Bess asked a number of 
questions. She did not know the sun really is so large. 
I found they nearly all enjoyed studying about the sun, 
but their interest in God was harder to arouse. John 
was the only one who thought God was more interesting 
than thesun. He asked honest questions about the God 
of heaven and earth, and’he said God had never before 
so entirely filled his soul with fear and adoration, 





we look at God in Jesus Christ. We see that we are 


Lebanon, Pa. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


—_»—_ 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1889.] 











1. January 6.--The Mission of John the Baptist................... Mark 1: 1-11 
2. January 13.—A Sabbath in the Life of Jesus................... Mark 1 : 21-34 
3. January 20.—Healing of the Leper Mark 1 : 35-45 
4, January 27.—Forgiveness and Healing Mark 2 ; 1-12 
5. February 3.—The Parable of the Sower. ...............000sseseees+ Mark 4: 10-20 
6. February 10.—The Fierce Demoniac. Mark 5 : 1-20 
7. February 17.—The Timid Woman’s Touch.....................0++ Mark 5 ; 25-34 


8. Feb. 24.-The Great Teacher and the Twelve. Mark 6: 1-13 


9. March 3.—Jesus the Messiah. 


Mark 8 : 27-9:1 





10. March 10.—The Child-like Spirit... 
11. March 17.—Christ’s Love to the Young 


12. March 24.—Blind Bartimeus 


eiies Mark 9 : 33-42 





Mark 10 : 13-22 
Mark 10 : 46-52 








13. March 31.—Review; or, Temperance Lesson, Eph, 5: 15-21; or, Mis- 


sionary Lesson, Isa, 35 : 1-10, 





LESSON VIIL, SUNDAY, 


TiTrLE: THE GREAT TEACHER AND 
THE TWELVE. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Mark 6 : 1-13.. Memory verses, 10-12.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


1 And he went out from thence, 
and came into his own country; 
and his disciples follow him. 

2 And when the sabbath day 
‘was come, he began to teach in 
the synagogue: and many hear- 
ing him were astonished, saying, 
From whence hath this man these 
things? and what wisdom is this 
whichis given unto him, thateven 
such mighty works are wrought 
by his hands? 

3 Is not this the carpenter, the 
son of Mia’ry, the brother of Jimes, 
and JO’sés, and of Ji’da, and Si’- 
mon? and are not his sisters here 
withus? And they were offended 
at him. 

4 But Jesus said unto them, A 
prophet is not without honour, but 
in hisown country, and among his 
own kin, and in his own house, 

5 And he could there do no 
mighty work, save that he laid 
his hands upon a few sick folk, 
and healed them, 

6 And he marvelled because 
of their unbelief. And he went 
Yound about the villages, teach- 
ing. 

7 {And he called unto him the 
twelve, and began to send them 
forth by two and two; and gave 
\them power over unclean spirits; 

8 And commanded them that 
they should take nothing for their 
journey, save astaffonly ; noscrip, 
no bread, no money in their purse : 

9 But be shod with sandals; and 
not put on two coats. 

10 And he said unto them, In 
what place soever ye enter into a 
heuse, there abide till ye depart 
from that place. 

11 And whosoever shall not 
receive you, nor hear you, when 
ye depart thence, shake off the 
dust under your feet for a testi- 
mony againstthem. Verily Isay 
unto you, It shall be more toler- 
able for S6d’om and Go-mdr’rah 
in the day of judgment, than for 

that city. 

12 And they went out, and 
preached that men should repent. 

13 And they cast out many 
devils, and anointed with oil 
many that were sick, and healed 





them. 


» Gr. 


1Some ancient authorities insert the. 2Gr. powers. 
stumble 5 brass. ®Gr. girdle. 7G ons. 

The Qeeinn Committee would substitute “demons” for “ devils” in 
‘verse 


power. 5Gr. 


FEBRUARY 24, 1889. 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 Andhe went out from thence; 
and he cometh into his own 
country; and his disciples fol- 

2 low him. And when the sab- 
bath was come, he began to 
teach in the synagogue: and 
1 many hearing him were aston- 
ished, saying, Whence hath 

‘this man these things? and, 
What is the wisdom that is 
given unto this man, and what 
mean such 2mighty works 

3 wrought by his hands? Is not 
this the carpenter, the son of 
Mary, and brother of James, 
and Joses, and Judas, and Si- 
mon? and are not his sisters 
here with us? And they were 

4 %offended in him. And Jesus 
said unto them, A prophet is 
not without honour, save in his 
own country, and among his 
own kin, and in his own house. 

5 And he could there do no 
*mighty work, save that he 
laid his hands upon a few sick 

6 folk, and healed them. And 
he marvelled because of their 
unbelief. 

‘ And he went round about 
the villages teaching. 

7 And he called unto him the 
twelve, and®egan tosend them 
forth by two and two; and he 
gave them authority over the 

8 unclean spirits; and hecharged 
them that they should take 
nothing for their journey, save 
a staff only ; no bread, no wal- 
let, no 5 money in their * purse; 

9 but to go shod with sandals: 
and, said he, put not on two 

10 coats. And hesaid unto them, 
Wheresoever ye enter into a 
house, there abide till ye depart 

11 thence. And whatsoever place 
shall not receive you, and they 
hear you not, as ye go forth 
thence, shake off the dust that 
is under your feet for a testi- 

12 mony unto them. And they 
went out, and preached that 

18 men should repent. And they 
cast out many 7 devils, and 
anointed with oil many that 
were sick, and healed them. 


rs. *Gr. caused to 
r. dem 





LESSON PLAN. 
ToPic OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Mighty Worker. 


Gotpen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Believe me that Iam 
in the Father, and the Father in me: or else believe me for the 
wery works’ sake.—John 14 : 11. 


Lesson Topic: The Necessity of Faith. 
1. Unbelief Illustrated, vs. 1-6. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Faith Encouraged, vs. 7-11. 
3. Faith Exercised, vs. 12, 13. 
GotpEen TExT: And they went out, and preached that men 
should repent.—Mark 6 : 12. 


» 





Datrry Home Reaprines: 
M.—Mark 6 :1-13. The necessity of faith. 
T.—Matt. 13: 53-58. Unbelief illustrated. 
W.—Matt. 9 : 35-38; 10: 1-15. Laborers sent out. 
T.—Matt. 10 : 16-42, Laborers at work. 
F.—1 Cor. 3:1-15. Laborers togethe? with God. 
$.—Acts 10 : 1-20. An open door. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, UNBELIEF ILLUSTRATED, 


1. Authority Questioned ; 
Whence hath this man these things? (2.) 
ee hath this man this wisdom, and these mighty works? (Matt. 


By what authority doest thou these things? (Matt. 21 : 23.) 
Who gave thee this authority to do these things? (Mark 11 : 28.) 
How doth he now say, I am come down out of heayen? (John 6: 42.) 


Ul. Alienation Allowed : 

They were offended in him (3). 

yr tw * .. for a stone of stumbling and for a rock of offence 
(Isa. 8 : 14). 

Then shall many stumble (Matt. 24 : 10). 

Upon this many of his disciples went back (John 6 : 66). ° 
They stumbled at the s.one of stumbling (Rom. 9 ; 32). 


lll. Benefits Hindered : 
He could there do no mighty worl: (5). 
ae es not many mighty works there because of their unbelief (Matt. 


Because of your little faith (Matt. 17 : 20). 

They were not able to enter in because of unbelief (Heb. 3 : 19). 

as yd faith it is impossible to be well-pleasing unto him (Heb. 
: 6). 


1. ‘*Whence hath this man these things?” (1) The nature of the 
Lord's works; (2) The source of the Lord’s works; (3) The aims 
of the Lord's works. 

2. ‘Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary?” (1) His honored 
mother ; (2) His lowly calling; (3) His peerless mission. 

8. ‘He marvelled because of their unbelief.” (1) Their unbelief ; 

2) His wonder.—Man’s unbelief : (1) Its root ; (2) Its fruits; (3) 
ts unreasonableness. 


Il, FAITH ENCOURAGED. 

1. Sent of the Lord: 

He... began to send them forth by two and two (7). 
These twelve Jesus sent forth (Matt. 10: 5). 

Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel (Mark 16 : 15), 
He sent them forth to preach the kingdom of God (Luke 9 : 2). 
They... went about preaching the word (Acts 8 : 4). 


il. Taught of the Lord : 

He charged them. ... And he said unto them (8-10). 
He opened his mouth and taught them (Matt. 5 : 2). 

He began to teach them many things (Mark 6 : 34). 


I have yet many things to say unto you (John 16 : 12). 
The words which thou gavest me I have given unto them (John 17:8). 


ill. Emboldened of the Lord: 

As ye go forth thence, shake off the dust (11). 

It o— more tolerable for... Sodom, ... than for that city (Matt. 
: 15) 


Lo, I am with you alway (Matt. 28 : 20). 

Shake off the dust... for a testimony against them (Luke 9: 5). 

They shook off the dust of their feet against them (Acts 13 : 51). 

1. ‘‘ He gave them authority.”” (1) The Lord’ssupremacy ; (2) The 
= endowment.—(l) The giver; (2) The gift; (3) The 
recipients ; (4) The results. 

2. **Take nothing for their journey.” (1) A feeble band; (2) A 
hostile world; (3) An empty hand; (4) An effective mission. 

8. “Shake off the dust.’’ (1) The act performed; (2) The fact 
expressed, 

III, FAITH EXERCISED. 

1. Going: 

They went out (12). 

They went forth, and preached everywhere (Mark 16 : 20). 

They departed, and went throughout the villages (Luke 9 : 6). 

ar stn travelled as far as Pheenicia, and Cyprus, and Antioch 

cts 11 : 19). 
How shall they preach, except they be sent? (Rom. 10 : 15.) 


il. Preaching : 

They ... preached that men should repent (12). 
John the Baptist, preaching, ... Repent ye (Matt. 3:1, 2). 
They... went,... preaching the gospel (Luke 9 : 6) 


How shall they hear without a preacher? (Rom. 10 : 14.) 
Preach the word (2 Tim. 4 : 2). 


They ... anointed with oil many that were sick, and healed 
them (18). : 
Healing everywhere (Luke 9 : 6). 
In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk (Acts 3 : 6). 
God wrought special miracles by the hands of Paul (Acts 19 : 11). 
The prayer of faiih shall save him that is sick (Jas. 5 : 15). 
1. ‘They went out, and preached.”’ (1) Missionaries ; (2) Preach- 
oxs.—it) Obedient to the Lord ; (2) Helpful to the world. 
2. ‘* They cast out many devils.”’ 
Apostolic exorcism, 
3. “‘Healed them.” (1) Suffering humanity; (2) Healing Chris- 
tianity.—(1) Healing needed ; &) Healing granted. 


(1) Demoniacal possessions; (2) 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 

THE APOSTLES AND THEIR WORK. 
Their names (Matt. 10 : 2-4; Mark 3: 16-19; Acts1:26; Rom.1:1). 
From lowly positions (Matt. 4 ; 18-22 ; Acts 4 : 13). 


9:1; 1John1:1). 
Ordained of Christ (Mark 8 : 13, 14; John 15 : 16), 
Sent to preach (Matt. 28 : 19, 20; Mark 16:15; Acts 9: 15). 
Received miraculous power (Matt. 10:1; Mark 16:20; Acts 2 : 43). 


16:2; 21:18,19; Acts12:1-3; 2 Tim. 4 : 6). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The last lesson narrated the incident that occurred on the 
way to the house of Jairus. The raising of the daughter of 
the ruler follows, according to all three accounts (Matt. 9: 
23-26; Mark 5: 35-43; Luke 8 : 49-56); that of Mark being 
most detailed and vivacious, probably owing to the fact that 
he derived his knowledge from Peter, one of the three disci- 
ples present on that occasion. In Matthew 9: 27-34, two 
miracles are recorded in immediate connection with the 
raising of the ruler’s daughter; but no other events in the 
narratives seem to have intervered before the second rejec- 
tion at Nazareth, with which the present lesson begins. 

The place of the first half of the lesson (vs. 1-6) was 
Nazareth; of the latter half (vs. 6-13), the neighboring parts 
of Galilee. The apostles probably traversed the entire district. 

The time of the former half may have been shortly after 
the last lesson; but the length of the preaching tour of the 
apostles is unknown. It ended, however, very shortly before 
a passover (the third), which followed the feeding of the five 


a 9: 1-6, 


Eyewitnesses of Christ’s career (Luke 1:2; Acts 1:21, 22; 1 Cor. 


Suffered persecutions (Matt. 10: 16-18; Luke 21:16; John 15:20; 


Rome 782, A. D. 29, probably during the months of February 
and March. 
Parallel passages: Matt. 13: 54-58; 9: 36 to 11:1; Luke 


a 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT, 





Verse 1. And he went out from thence; and he cometh into 
his own country ; and his disciples follow him: The passage 
which forms the first part of this lesson corresponds with 
Matthew 13: 53-58.° It contains the story of the rejection 
of Jesus from Nazareth. In Matthew this story is placed 
immediately after the account of the several parables which 
are collected together in the thirteenth chapter of his Gospel. 
Here the order of the narrative is apparently more chrono- 
logical. Whether the story which is placed earlier in Luke’s 
Gospel is to be regarded as referring to a different event 
altogether, or whether, on the other hand, the evangelists 
have located the same event differently in point of time, is a 
question which it is not easy to answer with confidence. The 
account as given by Luke furnishes a natural and sufficient - 
reason for the departure of Jesus from Nazareth to Caper- 
naum, which all the three evangelists speak of near the 
beginning of his public ministry. That there may have 
been two occasions, however, on which Jesus was treated 
after the same manner, is, of course, not impossible, or even, 
as many able writers think, improbable. The words “from 
thence,” in Mark’s narrative, refer to Capernaum, at which 
place Jesus was when he restored to life the daughter of 
Jairus. The definite reference. in the words “his own 
country,” is to Nazareth, as we see from the account in Luke 
(Luke 4: 23, 16). The fact that both Matthew and Mark 
state that the disciples followed him, is regarded by some 
as indicating clearly that the event to which they refer is not 
identical with that of which Luke speaks. 

Verses 2, 3.—And when the sabbath was come, he began to 
teach in the synagogue: and many hearing him were astonished, 
saying, Whence hath this man these things? and, What is the wis- 
dom that is given unto this man, and what mean such mighty 
works wrought by his hands? Is not this the carpenter, the son of 
Mary, and brother of James, and Joses, and Judas, and Simon? 
and are not his sisters here with us? And they were offended in 
him: The allusion to the sabbath is not made by Matthew 
distinctly, as it is here; but, as this was the day for the 
special teaching in the synagogues, there was no necessity 
for specifying it. Not improbably, Mark may imply by the 
use of the word that Jesus waited for the sabbath to come, 
and thus had been in Nazareth for a little time when he 
presented himself before the people to address them.—He 
began to teach: The word “began” does not seem here to 
have any special emphasis; but the phrase is characteristic 
of the simple style of this evangelist. The same verb is used 
in the same way in verse 7. The meaning is not that Jesus 
made a formal beginning of his public teaching at this point, 
but that, as the sabbath came, he began the work appropriate 
to it. Matthew means substantially the same thing when he 
says “he taught.” The company present, or many of them, 
were astonished. The same effect was here produced by his 
teaching which had heen, in the cases of the miraculous 
healing referred to in previous lessons, produced by his 
mighty works; or rather, as is indicated by the latter part of 
the verse, these hearers placed the wonderful words—in their 
minds—in connection with the wonderful works of which 
they had been told, arid were filled with amazement. The 
question which they were moved to ask was, as to the possible 
source of such wisdom and power. This question seems te 
have had two sides,—one looking towards wonder, and the 
other towards doubt. They were impressed deeply, but they 
could not persuade themselves that one whom they knew as 
their own townsman, and of a family on a level with their 
own, could be so highly gifted by God.—Js not this the car- 
penter, etc.: “Surely,” they said, “we know ali about him. 
He is one of curselves! He is like James and Joses and 
Simon. He is the brother of sisters whom we have long 
known, and the son of the carpenter Joseph and his wife. 








$.—Heb. 11: 17-40, Victors through faith, 


thousand. Hence the date was the early part of the year of 


How can he be so much greater than we are?” They could 
not endure the thought of his greatness. The fact of ‘his 
kinship, as it were, with themselves, became an occasion of 
stumbling to them. They doubted and denied, and rejected, 
and thus fell into sin and condemnation. The manner in 
which the brethren of Jesus are here mentioned, and the 
fact that his sisters also are referred to, may be considered 
strong arguments as proving that the persons spoken of were 
members of the same family with himself, and children of 
the same parents. This passage is the only one in the New 
Testament where Jesus is distinctly spoken of as being him- 
self a carpenter. In Matthew the expression is, “the son of 
the carpenter.” Jesus, no doubt, worked with his father, and, 
after the manner of Jewish children, learned the trade which 
his father followed. 

Verses 4-6.—And Jesus said unto them, A prophet is not 
without honour, save in his own country, and among his own kin, 
and in his own house. And he could there do no mighty work, 
save that he laid his hands upon a few sick folk, and healed them. 
And he marvelled because of their wnbelief: Jesus answers their 
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doubts and questionings by reminding them of a fact of common 
experience. The kindred and couutrymen of a prophet or 
great teacher are slow to believe that he is far superior to 
themselves. They knew him too wgll in his beginnings and 
surroundings to accept him as possessed of a wonderful wis- 
dom,—as if inspired of God. The inability to do any mighty 
work in Nazareth, which is spoken of by the evangelist, was 
doubtless connected with the position which the people took 
towards him. His own personal power remained at this 
time, of course, what it had been at other times; but his 
working was always along the moral lines, as we may say. 
He did not, by an exercise of his divine authority or power, 
force himself and his message upon those before whom he 
presented himself. If they were in such a state of mind as 
to refuse belief, he turned aside, or waited for a more favor- 
able season, His kingdom must move forward to its triumph 
through the operation of spiritual forces. But, while he saw 
that they would reject him, or even drive him from their 
city, he may well, as a man, have been surprised that, with 
all the evidences already given, he could not persuade them 
as to what he was, or give them help and healing in their 
diseases, 

Verses 6-9.—And he went round about the villages teaching. 
And he called unto him the twelve, and began to send them forth 
by two and two; and he gave them authority over the wnelean 
spirits; and he charged them that they should take nothing for 
their journey, save a staff only ; no bread, no wallet, no money in 
theit purse; but to go shod with sandals: and, said he, put not 
on two coats: On leaving Nazareth, Jesus went through all 
the surrounding region, proclaiming his message of life and 
the good news of the kingdom. The expression used by the 
evangelist means ‘in a circle,” and the suggestion seems to 
be that Jesus visited the various places in the entire district, 
and with a plan and purpose which included them all. At 
the same time, and in connection with his own work, he sent 
forth the twelve. He had prepared these disciples by his 
teaching, and by all that he had done in their presence, for 
their own mission as preachers, and now he begins to make 
them messengers of the kingdom in a certain independence 
of himself. It is interesting to notice that, in this beginning 
of their work, he sent them out by two andtwo. In this way, 
no doubt, he felt that they would have greater strength for 
what they would have to do or to experience. They were 
untried as yet, and they were to go forth to meet difficulties 
and opposition, as well as, in some cases, success. After the 
same manner, when he sent out the seventy (Luke 10: 1), 
he united two together in the work. Jesus was educating 
the disciples for future service, and he dealt with them most 
wisely and kindly. He knew what was before them in the 
future, He knew, also, that they would need all help and 
strength for their great mission. He would have them begin 
the work while he was yet with them.—And he gave them 
authority over the unclean spirits: Mark makes prominent this 
power with respect to the cases of demoniacal possession, but 
in verse 13 he alludes to the power of healing the sick also. 
We may not doubt that the authority to do the one of these 
things—the casting out of the demons—was always imparted 
in connection with the authority to do the other,—the healing 
of the sick. The demoniacal possessions were, in the wider 
sense of the term, diseases. The persons affected were epi- 
leptic, lunatic, etc., only that the cause of the malady was 
different from the cause in other cases. Matthew (Matt. 10: 1) 
says, “ And gave them author‘ty over unclean spirits, to cast 
them out, and to heal all manner of disease and all manner 
of sickness,” The “power” (Auth. Ver.) here given was a 
' delegated power or “ authority” (Rev. Ver.). Jesus imparted 
to them a divinely given authority over the unclean spirits, 
to the end of casting them out; and so they went forth on 
their mission to do miracles, as well as to proclaim the fact 
that the kingdom of God was at hand. The sentences which 
follow contain the directions which Jesus gave them with 
reference to their journey and work, They were to make 
no special preparation. The disciples were to give freely 
of what had been freely given to them. “Freely ye 
received, freely give.” They were also to go forth to their 
work of giving with a trust and confidence that they would 
be provided for. They were to bear in mind the fact that 
the workman is worthy of his hire, and to believe that God 
would care for them, and supply the needs of their life, as they 
were devoting themselves to his service. As Dr. Alexander 
remarks, the particular things mentioned in verses 8 and 9 
are “intended to’ convey the general idea that they were to 
go without encumbrance, and to rely for their subsistence on 
the public hospitality ;” that is, they were to have confidence 
that their message of the kingdom would be acceptable to 
many, and that these would chow them hospitality, The 
things referred to are the same in the three Gospels in all 
important points,—the only one in which there seems to be 
any essential difference or contradiction (namely, that Mat- 
thew and Luke speak of the staff as included among the 
things which they were not to provide, while Mark makes 
this an exception) being hardly worthy of notice. To quote 
again from Dr. Alexander: “This is neither a technical de- 
scription nor a business inventory, but a proverbial enumera- 
tion.” If commentators and critics would meet the New 


they come to other writings, the fancied difficulties and objec- 
tions would often disappear. 

Verses 10-13.—And he said unto them, Wheresoever ye enter 
tnto a house, there abide till ye depart thence. And whatsoever 
place shall not receive you, and they hear you not, as ye go forth 
thence, shake off the dust that is wnder your feet for a testimony 
unto them. And they went out, and preached that men should 
repent. And they cast out many devils, and anointed with oil 
many that were sick, and healed them: They were to be trustful 
that their wants would be provided for, but they were to 
remember that they were freely receiving while they freely 
gave, and were thus to act as messengers, content with what 
was provided for them. In this sense, they were not to go 
from house to house. But, on the other hand, in the case of 
those who, instead of receiving them as messengers of the 
kingdom, should reject them, and refuse to hear the word 
which they brought, they should bear a solemn testimony and 
utter a solemn warning. The shaking the dust from their 
feet was a symbolical act, indicating the breaking off of all 
further intercourse, and even contempt. In the case of the 
disciples, it would indicate condemnatory judgment. The 
words “for a testimony unto them” answer to those which 
Luke has, in his nearly corresponding verses (Luke 9 : 8-5), 
“for a testimony against them.” . The symbolic act was to be 
a testimony to them of coming judgment. The evangelist 
closes his story by stating that the twelve went forth in 
obedience to the command of Jesus. They preached what 
Jesus himself and John the Baptist preached, “ repentance,” 
—the change of the whole mind and purpose; and they 
accompanied their preaching with those miracles of healing 
the sick and casting out the demons which Jesus had given 
them authority to do, 
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SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


When reading the title of this lesson in our series, it seemed 
to me that I saw before me a picture of a colossal fountain, 
upon which these words were written: “ Whosoever drinketh 
of this water shall never thirst.’ Through twelve mouths 
this fountain poured forth an abundant stream into a great 
basin, from which it flowed through a thousand ramifica- 
tions into a surrounding desert, which it changed into an 
ever-increasing oasis, Eighteen centuries ago, from the 
midst of a race givea over to corruption and ready to perish, 
there arose a man who gathered about him twelve pupils, to 
whom he imparted the treasures of life with which his heart 
was filled. These men founded a new society,—the Church, 
—to which they imparted this life; and the Church in its 
turn communicates it to humanity, which is born again to 
life, to holiness, and to joy, wherever this heavenly water is 
received. This is the greatest fact in the history of the 
world. How is it brought about? In other words, how has 
this unique man molded these twelve unique men, who were 
destined to accomplish this unique task? And how has he 
used them after having trained them? 

He first made these twelve men believers. He had met 
the first of them among the followers of John the Bap- 
tist, whom God had sent before him to prepare the way. 
John had led them to the feeling of their sinfulness, and to 
the expectation of the Saviour. Jesus has only to show him- 
self to them, and to converse with them, and from the first 
day his Father has given them to him. Their hearts are 
opened to him. He has shed forth the treasures of truth and 
divine charity, and they have believed in him. 

Then, from believers he has made disciples of them. He 
has taken them to his schoo), and called them to follow him 
in his itinerant evangelization. He has initiated them into 
the intimate communion in which he dwelt with his Father. 
He has made them hear the words which he received 
from him, and contemplate the works which this Father 
gave him the power to do; and their hearts have become, 
little by little, like an appendage to his own. Afterwards, 
from simple disciples he has raised them, with others who 
also accompanied him, to the rank of apostles; that is to say, 
messengers. He has confided to them the work of transmit- 
ting to the world that which they had received from him, and 
had seen in him while they lived with him. He has consti- 
tuted them to be his witnesses to the entire human race, and 
has made a preparatory mission the apprenticeship to their 
future work. 

Finally, after his death and resurrection, he has sent them 
forth as effective missionaries. He bas ordered them to go 
to baptize in his name all the nations of the earth; and on 
the day of Pentecost he has given them the signal for the 
beginning of this mission by filling them through his Spirit 
with the necessary courage and strength for the undertaking. 
These are the very simple means by which he has elevated 
these insignificant and ignorant men, and has led them to 
the end of this unexampled education. And, from that 
moment, what has he made of them? He has made them 
the teachers of the world. Jesus said to them one day: 
“That which I have spoken in the ear you will proclaim 
upon the housetops.” What has become of the illustrious 





Testament writings, in such cases, in the same spirit in which 


voices alone were listened to in Israel, and whose words weré 
gathered together as oracles? Their names are scarcely 
known to-day by learned men, and their boasted words lie 
buried in the folios which a few curious persons consult in 
the libraries, while the teachings of St. Peter and St. John 
fill the whole world, and the few pages written by. them are 
read every day by thousands of believers, and constitute the 
nourishment of the best of mankind. And if we cannot say 
this literally of all the twelve apostles, it is none the less true 
that all, even those who have written nothing, have brought 
their tribute to the apostolic testimony upon which the Church 
rests, and have participated actively in the work of raising 
up humanity. How have these twelve missionaries obtained 
such success? Not by their knowledge or their eloquence, 
not even by their courage anddevotion. The only one among 
the first preachers of the gospel who could speak with art 
and with erudition, himself declares: “ We have this treasure 
in earthen vessels, that the excellency of the power may be 
of God, and not of us.” Stripped of all that pleases, all 
that dazzles, all that charms, all that commands respect 
in the world, the apostles have set out to describe that which 
they have seen, to repeat what they have heard. Ambassadors 
of God, they have recounted the holiest appearance, they have 
published the most merciful work, they have offered the most 
excellent grace, they have extended to the world the hand 
of reconciliation on the part of God himself; and it is this 
message which has done everything! It is its own worth 
that has filled up the abyss between the feebleness of instru- 
ments and the grandeur of the accomplished work. Jesus 
had thus announced it: “I thank thee, O Father, that thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes: even so, Father; for so it seemed 
good in thy sight.” And St. Paul adds: “ He that glorieth, 
let him glory in the Lord.” 
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THE MASTER REJECTED: THE SERVANTS 


SENT FORTH. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


An easy day’s journey would carry Jesus and his followers 
from Capernaum, on the lake-side, to Nazareth, among the 
hills. What took our Lord back there? ‘When last he 
taught in the synagogue of Nazareth, his life had been in 
danger; and now he thrusts himself into the wolf’s den, 
Why? Mark seems to wish us to observe the connection be- 
tween this visit and the great group of miracles which he 
has just recorded; and possibly the link may be our Lord’s 
hope that the report of these might have preceded him and 
prepared his way. In his patient long-suffering he will give 
his fellow-villagers another chance; and his heart yearns for 
“his own country,” and “ his own kin,” and “ his own house,” 
of whom he speaks so pathetically in the context. 

1.:We have here unbelief born of familiarity, and ‘its 
effects on Christ (vs. 1-6).—Observe the characteristic avoid- 
ance of display, and the regard for existing means of worship 
shown in his waiting till the Sabbath, and then resorting to 
the synagogue. He and his hearers would both remember 
his last appearance in it; and he and they would both remem- 
ber many atime before that, when, as a youth, he had sat 
there. The rage which had exploded on his first sermon has 
given place to calmer, but not less bitter, opposition. Mark 
paints the scene, and represents the hearers as discussing 
Jesus while he spoke. The decorous silence of the syna- 
gogue was broken by a hubbub of mutual questions. “Many” 
spoke at once, and all had the same thing to say. The state 
of mind revealed is curious. They own Christ’s wisdom 
in his teaching, and the reality of his miracles, of which 
they had evidently heard; but the fact that he was one of 
themselves made them angry that he should have such gifts, 
and suspicious of where he had got them. They seem to 
have had the same opinion as Nathanael,—that no “good 
thing” could “come out of Nazareth.” Their old companion 
could not be a prophet,+that was certain. But he had wis- 
dom and miraculous power,—that was as certain. Where 
had they come from? There was only one other source; 
and so, with many headshakings, they were preparing to 
believe that the Jesus whom they had all known, living his 


rather than believe that he wes a messenger from God. 

We note in their questions, first, the glimpse of our Lord’s 
early life. They bring before us the quiet,/undistinguished 
home and the long yearsof monotonous labor. We oweto Mark 
alone the notice that Jesus actually wrought at Joseph’s handi- 
craft. Apparently the latter was dead, and, if so, Jesus would 
be the head of the house, and probably the “ bread-winner.” 
One of the Fathers preserves the tradition that he “ made plows 
and yokes, by which he taught the symbols of righteousness 
and an active life.” That good Father seems to think it need- 
ful to find symbolical meanings, in order to save Christ’s 
dignity; but the prose fact that he toiled at the carpenter's 
bench, and handled hammer and saw, needs nothing to 
heighten its value as a sign of his true participation in man’s 
lot, and as the hallowing of manual toil, How many weary 





rabbis, the Hillels, the Shammais, the Gamaliels, whose 


arms have grasped their tools with new vigor and content« 





quiet life of labor among them, was in league with the Devil, ’ 
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toils! The Nazarenes difficulty was but one case of 
a universal tendency. Nobody finds it easy to believe that 
some village child, who has grown up beside him, and whose 
undistinguished outside life he knows, has turned out a 
genius or a great man. The last people to recognize a 
prophet are always his kindred and his countrymen. “ Far- 
away birds have fine feathers.” Men resent it as a kind of 
slight on themselves that the other, who was one of them but 
yesterday, should be so far above them to-day. They are 
mostly too blind to look below the surface, and they conclude 
that, because they saw so much of the external life, they 
knew the man that lived it. The elders of Nazareth had 
seen Jesus grow up, and to them he would be “ the carpenter’s 
son” still, The more important people had known the 
humbleness of his home, and could not adjust themselves to 
look up to him, instead of down. His equals in age would 
find their boyish remembrances too strong for accepting him 
as a prophet, All of them did just what the most of us 
would have done, when they took it for certain that the man 
whom they had known so well, as they fancied, could not be 
a prophet, to say nothing of the Messiah so long looked for. 
It is easy to blame them; but it is better te learn the warn- 
ing in their words, and to take care that we are not blind to 
some true.messenger of God just because we have been blessed 
with close companionship with him. Many a household has 
had to wait for death to take away the prophet before they 
knew him. Some of us entertain angels unawares, and have 
bitterly to feel, when too late, that our eyes were holden, that 
we should not know them. 

These questions bring out strongly what we too often forget 
in estimating Christ’s contemporaries; namely, that his 
presence among them, in the simplicity of his human life, 
was a positive hindrance to their seeing his true character. 
We sometimes wish that. we had seen him, and heard his 
voice. We should have found it more difficult to believe in 
him if we had. “His flesh” was a “veil” in other sense 
than the Epistle to the Hebrews means; for, by reason of 
men’s difficulty in piercing beneath it, it hid from many what 
it was meant and fitted to reveal. Only eyes purged beheld 
the glory of “the Word” become flesh when it “dwelt among 
us,’—and even they saw him more clearly when they saw 
him no more. Let us not be too hard on these simple Naza- 
renes, but recognize our kith and kin. 

The facts on which the Nazarenes grounded their unbelief 
are really irrefragable proof of Christ’s divinity. Whence 
had this man his wisdom and mighty works? Born in that 
humble home, reared in that secluded village, shut out from 
the world’s culture, buried, as it were, among an exclusive 
and abhorred people, how comes he to tower above all 
teachers, and to sway the world? ‘“ With whom took he 
counsel, and who instructed him, and taught*him?” The 
character and work of Christ, compared with the circum- 
stances of his origin and environment, are an insoluble 
riddle, except on one supposition,—that he was the word and 
power of God. 

The effects of this unbelief on our Lord were twofold. It 
limited his power. Matthew says that “he did not many 


could not.” It is mistaken jealousy for Christ’s honor to seek 
to pare down the strong words. The atmosphere of chill 
unbelief froze the stream. The power was there, but it 
required for its exercise some measure of moral susceptibility. 
His miraculous energy followed, in general, the same law as 
his higher exercise of saving grace does; that is to say, it 
could not force itself upon unwilling men. Christ “cannot” 
save a man who does not trust him. He was hampered in 
the outflow of his healing power by unsympathetic disparage- 
ment and unbelief. Man can thwart God. Faith opens the 
door, and unbelief shuts it in his face. He “would have 
gathered,” but “ye would not,” and therefore he “could not.” 

The second effect of unbelief on, him was that he “ mar- 
velled.” Heis twice recorded to have wondered,—once at a 
Gentile’s faith, once at his townsmen’s unbelief. He won- 
dered at the first because it showed so unusual a suscepti- 
bility ; at the second, because it showed so unreasonable a 
blindness., All sin is a wonder to eyes that see into the 
realities of things and read the end; for it is all utterly 
unreasonable (though it is, alas! not unaccountable) and 
suicidal, “ Be astonished, O ye heavens, at this.” Unbelief 
in Christ is by himself declared-to be the very climax of sin, 
and its most flagrant evidence (John 16: 9); and of all the 
instances of unbelief which saddened his heart, none struck 
more chill than that of these Nazarenes. They had known 
his pure youth; he might have reckoned on some touch of 
sympathy and predisposition to welcome him. His wonder 
is the measure of his pain as well as of their sin. Nor need 
we wonder that he wondered ; for he was true man, and all 
human emotions were his. To one who lives ever in the 
Father’s bosom, what can seem so strange as that men should 
prefer homeless exposedness and dreary loneliness? To one 
whose eyes ever behold unseen realities, what so marvelous 
as men’s blindness? To one who knew so assuredly his own 
mission and rich freightage of blessing, how strange it must 
have been that he found so few to accept his gifts! Jesus 


proclaim which the world has not learned, have to experi- 
ence, the amazement at finding it so hard to get any others 
to see what they see. In his manhood, he shared the fate of 
all teachers, who have, in their turn, to marvel at men’s 
unbelief. 

2. The new instrument which Christ fashions to cope with 
unbelief.—What does Jesus do when thus wounded in the 
house of his friends? Give way to despondency? No; but 
meekly betakes himself to yet obscurer fields of service, and 
sends out the twelve to prepare his way, as if he thought that 
they might have success where he would fail. What a les- 
son for people who are always hankering after conspicuous 
“spheres,” and lamenting that their gifts are wasted in some 
obscure corner, is that picture of Jesus, repulsed from 
Nazareth, patiently turning to the villages! The very sum- 
mary account of the trial mission of the twelve here given 
presents only the salient points of the charge to them, and in 
its condensation makes these the more emphatic. Note the 
interesting statement that they were sent out two and two, 
The other evangelists do not tell us this, but their lists of the 
apostles are arranged in pairs, Mark’s list is not so arranged, 
but he supplies the reason for the arrangement, which he 
does not follow; and the other Gospels, by their arrange- 
ment, confirm his statement, which they do not give, Two 
and two is a wise rule for all Christian workers, It check 
individual peculiarities and self-will, helps to keep off faults 
wholesomely stimulates, strengthens faith by giving another 
to hear it and to speak it, brings companionship, and admits 
of division of labor, One and one are more than twice one. 

The first point is the gift of power. Unclean spirits are 
specified, but the subsequent verses show that miracle-work- 
ing power in its other forms was included. We may call that 
Christ’s greatest miracle. That he could, by his mere will, 
endow a dozen men with such power, is more, if degree come 
into view at all, than that he himself should exercise it. But 
there is a lesson in the fact for all ages, even those in which 
miracles have ceased. Christ gives before he commands, and 
sends no man into the field without filling his basket with 
seed-corn. His gifts assimilate the receiver to himself, and 
only in the measure in which his servants possess the power 
which is like his own, and drawn from him, can they pro- 
claim his coming, or prepare hearts for it. The second step 
is their equipment. The special commands here given were 
repealed by Jesus when he gave his last commands, In their 
letter they apply only to that one journey, but in their spirit 
they are of universal and permanent obligation. The twelve 
were to travel light. They might carry a staff to help them 
along, and wear sandals to save their feet on rough roads, 
but that was to be all. Food, luggage, and money, the three 
requisites of a traveler, were to be “conspicuous by their 
absence.” That was repealed afterwards, and instructions 
given of an opposite character, because, after his ascension, 
the Church was to live more and more by ordinary means; 
but in this journey they were to learn to trust him without 
means, that afterwards they might trust him in the means. 
He showed them the purpose of these restrictions in the act 
of abrogating them. “ When I sent forth you without purse, 
... lacked ye anything?” But the spirit remains unabro- 
gated, and the minimum of outward provision is likeliest to 
call out the maximum of faith. We are more in danger from 
having too much baggage than from too little. And the one 
indispensable requirement is that, whatever the quantity, it 
should hinder neither our march nor our trust in Him who 
alone is-wealth and food, 

Next comes the disposition of the messengers. It is not to 
be self-indulgent. They are not to change quarters for the 
sake of greater comfort. They have not gone out to make a 
pleasure tour, but to preach; and so are to stay where they 
are welcomed, and to make the~best of it. Delicate regard 
for kindly hospitality, if offered by ever so poor a house, and 
scruptlous abstinence from whatever might suggest interested 
motives, must mark the true servant. That rule is not out 
of date. If ever a herald of Christ falls under suspicion of 
caring more about life’s comforts than about his work, good-by 
to his usefulness. If ever he does so care, whether he be sus- 
pected of it or no, spiritual power will ebb from him. 

The next step is the messengers’ demeanor to the rejectors 
of their message. Shaking the dust off the sandal is an 
emblem of solemn renunciation of participation, and perhaps 
of disclaimer of responsibility. It meant certainly, “ We 
have no more to do with you,” and possibly “ Your blood be 
on your own heads.” This journey of the twelve was meant 
to be of short duration, and to cover much ground, and there- 
fore no time was to be spent unnecessarily. Their message 
was brief, and as well told quickly as slowly. The whole 
conditions of work now are different. Sometimes, perhaps, 
a Christian is warranted in solemnly declaring to those who 
receive not his message, that he will have no more to say to 
them, That may do more than all his other words. But 
such cases are rare; and the rule that it is safest to follow is 
rather that of love, which despairs of none, and, though often 
repelled, returns with pleading, and, if it have told often in 
vain, now tells with tears, the story of the love that never 
abandons the most obstinate. 

Such were the prominent points of this first Christian mis- 





knew that bitter wonder which all men who have a truth to 


possessed of power, his gift, must be lightly weighted, must 
care less for comfort than for service, must solemnly warn of 


fail to cast out devils and to heal many that are sick, 
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TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
MARVELOUS UNBELIEF—PREACHERS SENT NEVERTHELESS, 


Eloquence, authority, wisdom, mighty works, are all con- 
fessed, but their blessings are refused’ because men could not 
see how these things could be in a carpenter's son. And yet 
the vast proportion of Jewish heroes was from lowly life 
and trades. Being unable to understand, they got mad,— 
were offended at him. There is a vulgarity and presump- 
tion of judgment that dares to criticise even the Lord. 
Such natures become worse in the presence of the best. 
Mighty works were withheld for lack of their faith, not 
because of a lack of power. A word could have turned all 
their bodies into mules, to comport with their minds. There 
was a lack of use. Miracles to unbelievers are pearls before 
swine, They still defile themselves, and rend you. 

Christ never marvels at the unbelief of Gentiles or Samari- 
tans,—they have had little opportunity to believe. But he 
marvels at the unbelief of those who have had every oppor- 
tunity,—Jews and Christians. 

Having held a practical, peripatetic theological school, 
teaching the easy things, leaving till later the things that 
required much prayer and fasting, and the doctrines that 
they could not bear yet, Christ now sends out his disciples 
to practice. He both authorized and divinely empowered 
them. We exalt preaching; he exalted working. 

He that was infinitely rich made his home missions among 
a people so taught self-supporting, The church never has 
best prosperity except when the people support it. Neither 
civil establishments, nor great endowments, nor free pro- 
visions, are best. Leave the church on the hearts of the 
people, and send the overplus to the heathen world. 

Ministers mostly go out two and two now, man and wife. 

We wonder what part Judas took in these months of 
evangelizing tours. 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


He went out from thence (v. 1). 
come. The choicest privileges which are ours are ours only 
for a season. If we improve them, they enable us to mount 
higher, as by successive steps on a stairway. If we fail to 
make them available while they are before us, we can never 


If only we had this truth in mind in every interview with a 
friend, in every hour of study, in every season of worship, in 
every moment of spiritual communion with God, how much 
more we should gain than we do gain, with our present for- 
getfulness of the high privilege of each passing opportunity 
of attainment. 

He cometh into his own country. Jesus Christ would 
have lacked in true humanity if he had loved all the world 
alike. No-man can be areal lover of his race as a whole, 
while he has no special attachment to any particular mem- 
ber of that race. No man can love his whole country as he 
ought to, unless he loves his own portion of it peculiarly. 
Jesus loved his people the Jews, loved their capital Jerusa- 
lem, loved Nazareth his boyhood’s home, loved his family 
and chosen friends. Just so far as we are like Jesus, shall 
we have our own country, our own neighborhood, our own 
people, our own friends; yet be ready to yield them all for 
his sake and the gospel’s. Bis 

When the sabbath was come, he began to teach in the synagogue 
(v. 2). God’s day, God’s house, God’s word, were peculiarly 
dear to Jesus. Because he served and honored God every 
day, and everywhere, and in everything, he did not make 
that an excuse for staying at home on the Sabbath, and fail- 
ing to have a share in worship and Bible study in the sane- 
tuary. It isin this matter as it is in the love of country; 
if it is all-inclusive, it will have a special regard to particu- 
lars. Whoever thinks he can find God, and honor God, and 
worship God, and study the word of God, as well in one place 
as in another, and who neglects the day and place and service 
of public worship on that account, differs greatly from Jesus 
in both spirit and conduct; and the real trouble with him is, 
that he does not know what it is to find God, or honor God, 
or worship God, or study the word of God—anywhere. 

Whence hath this man these things # That was a fair ques- 
tion, under the circumstances. It is always fair to take it for 
granted that he who does well in any line has gained in some 
way the ability to do well. There is evidence of a fitting 
preparation as back of an admirable performance, in every 
success in life. Jesus of Nazareth was the Son of God; but 
his testimony of himself, while here in the flesh, was: “Ido 
nothing of myself, but as the Father taught me, I speak 
these things.’ He had thirty years of special preparation 
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for his three years of public ministry, He was accustomed 


the consequences of rejecting the message, and they will not — 


Opportunities go as well as __ 


be as well off as if we had used them aright in their seagon. — 
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to study the Bible, and what he was now saying at Nazareth 
gave evidence of his Bible study,—of more thorough study 
of the text itself than the scribes were accustomed to give to 
it. The question, “ Whence hath this man these things?” 
shows that the words of Jesus evidenced the results of prepara- 
tion. Such a question will not be asked of the man who 
thinks it unnecessary for him to go to the teachers’-meeting, 
or to make preparation for his part in the prayer-meeting, 
or in the pulpit. None of his friends will have to tell of his 
‘midnight studies, or to explain that he is specially inspired. 


Is not this the carpenter? (v. 3.) There is no meaner way. 


of having a fling at another, or of showing our contempt and 
contemptibleness, than by “just asking a question, you know.” 
“Do your folks live in that wretched neighborhood, where 
they used to?” ‘“ What has become of that cross-eyed sister 
of yours?” “Aren’t you getting a little better of your 
awkwardness, when you come into company of an evening?” 
And kindness of heart and nobleness of soul may show them- 
selves in seemingly trifling questions. “Are you not the son 
of that farmer who always brought the best butter and eggs, 
and who always seemed so bright and cheerful?” “How is 
it that you always have the right thing to say, no matter 
where you are?” “Are all the others of your family as 
bright as those I have already met?” The spirit which 
prompts a question concerning one’s self or one’s relatives 
instinctively shapes the question. A despicable spirit recog- 
nizes the faults or the lack of another, and questions accord- 
ingly. A noble spirit recognizes nobleness, and its questions 
evidence this. He who has royal discernment, sees the King 
_ in one whom others cal! a carpenter. He whose nature 
grovels, sees only the carpenter-beginning of One whom all 
the world ought to hail as King. 

He could there do no mighty work (v. 5). Not even Jesus 
could give the results of faith to those who had no faith, any 
more than he could, teach those who did not learn. There 
can be no giving a blessing, unless there is also a receiving 
of a blessing. “According to your faith” is always the 
measure of your blessings. If the power of Jesus is not felt 
and shown in your heart, in your home, in your class, in 
your congregation, in your community, the trouble is not 
that Christ is unwilling to be there in power, but that there 
is an unreadiness just there to have him present in power 
There is a great deal of waste prayer for the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit, and for a special reviving of God’s work, in 
fields where the difficulty is the same as at Nazareth,—in the 
unbelief of the peopie of Jesus, not in his unwillingness to do 
a mighty work there. 

He marveled because of their unbelief (v.6). There were two 
ways of making Jesus marvel, while he was here on earth; one 
by showing great faith, as in the case of the Roman soldier; 
the other by showing an entire lack of faith, as in the case of 
his neighbors at Nazareth. In which way should we be most 
likely to make Jesus marvel, if we were face to face with him 

‘to-day? It was a cause for wonder, that those people who 
‘saw Jesus, and heard him, and had such proof of his goodness 
and power, did not believe in him. It is a greater cause for 
‘wonder that, with all the added proofs which these nineteen 
centuries have furnished, there should still be any who know 
about Jesus, and yet do not believe in him. With his own 
people refusing to give him their confidence, it was marvelous 
that a Roman soldier should trust Jesus so fully. It is even 
now a wonder—and it is strange that it should be a wonder— 
that some with few advantages have so much greater faith in 
Jesus than many of his more favored people. 

He... began to send them... by two and two (v. 7). 
“Two are better than one” in toil and in trial. “Iron 
sharpeneth iron; so a man sharpeneth the countenance of 
his friend.” Men stimulate and cheer one another to their 
best work. And men help one another to stand, or to rise 
again when they have fallen. “If they fall, the one will lift 
up his fellow: but woe to him that is alone when he falleth.” 
Men keep one another from being disheartened, and they 
restrain one another from evil. No man was ever so vile in 
the presence of another us he might be if wholly alone. 
There are such dangers in solitude as there can never be in 

* companionship. Those who shrink from all companionship 
imperil their souls. Ever the inspired apostles were sent 
out by two and two, because it was not good for one to be 
alone. 

They should take nothing for their journey, save a staff only: 
no bread, no wallet, no money (v. 8). Jesus can take care of 
his followers without any dependence on human means; and 
he wants them to realize that he is able and ready to do this, 
All the wealth of the world can give no assurance of another 
day’s earthly support. But the hand of Jesus can uphold 
and supply the faintest and most destitute of his children. 
Faith is better than funds for the life that now is. A promise 
of Jesus is such an earnest of to-morrow’s sustenance as no 
certificate of deposit in any bank can be. The only persons 
on earth who are sure of a future earthly support, are those 
who have faith in Jesus as their Provider as well az their 
Saviour. 

They .. . preached that men should repent (v. 12).. It was a 
plain blunt message-that the apostles carried from Jesus. A 
great deal is said about the love side of the gospel; but it 
mustn’t be forgotten that, when the disciples started out to 





tell of that gospel, they conditioned its offer on the quitting | 
and repenting of sin. They insisted on the poisoned arrow 
being drawn out before they put salve over the wound. And 
there is no other right or reasonable way of urging an accept- 
ance of salvation. Jesus comes to save men from their sins, 
not to save them in their sins. Those who want a Saviour 
must repent of their sins and forsake them, in order to accept 
a Saviour from the guilt and penalty of sin. 

They... anointed with oil many that were sick, and healed 
them (v. 13). Even in working a miracle the disciples did 
not disdain the use of fitting means. Rubbing, or smearing, 
with oil was and is the commonest medical treatment of the 
sick among the dwellers in Palestine and Syria. The word 
here translated “anointed” is not the word which is trans- 
lated “ anointed,” when Jesus says that he is “ anointed” of 
God to preach the gospel. As Trench says, the one word is 
“the mundane and profane” anointing, and the other is 
“the sacred and religious” anointing. When the disciples 
anointed the sick with oil, they employed “ the mundane and 
profane” mode of smearing with oil as a means of cure, on 
which they sought the divine blessing. “Anointing with 
oil” in their day meant much as “using physic” would 
mean in our day. And no disciple of Jesus is justified in 
seeking a cure of the sick without the use of human means 
of treatment. 
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TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The lesson finds our Lord in his old home of Nazareth 
once more. As was his custom, he went into the synagogue 
to teach, and, at the first, they were much pleased at his 
words, But presently something that he said seems to have 
offended them, and they began to criticise him. While in 
such a spirit as this, it was not possible for him to do them 
any good; so he left them, after having healed a few sick 
people. Alas for the infatuated Nazarenes, who thus lost 
the greatest blessing that could have come tothem! Their 
action was as though the people of Chicago had begun to 
find fault with Mr. Moody, when he came back to that city, 
after he had gained world-wide reputation, and came back to 
preach in his own city. 

After this the Master began to send his disciples out two 
by two, to preach and to heal the sick. In this errand they 
were highly successful, and thus the good that the Master 
could do was multiplied many fold. Having brought out the 
lesson-facts, let the teacher go back and try to set forth the 
underlying truths that they contain. The first lesson that 
we have to draw is learned from the conduct of the towns- 
men of the Saviour. It may be worded thus: 

Danger Arising from Familiarity with the Truth. For nearly 
thirty years the Nazarenes had seen the Lord going out and 
in before them. That they never should have noticed any- 
thing remarkable about him is almost impossible. Luke tells 
us that he grew in favor with man. How deeply his towns- 
men were impressed with him during those thirty years, it is, 
of course, impossible for us tosay. But that he should have 
made a deeper mark upon them than any ordinary child, we 
must believe. Then came the time when he went forth to 
the world; and soon after this the rumors of his wonderful 
works begun to come back. They heard that he had developed 
into a wonderful teacher-preacher and healer. At first this 
most probably pleased them, for they felt that this reflected 
credit upon their town. But by and by the spirit of jealousy 
was aroused, and they began to decry him and his works, So, 
when he came back to the village for the first time, they 
whispered, “Is not this the carpenter’s son?” And when he 
returned for the second time, as given in our lesson, they 
were ready openly to reject him. To them he was nothing 
but the carpenter’s son, and they were blinded to his greater 
claims upon their attention. Had he been totally a stranger 
to them, there is some chance that they might have received 
him in a different way. Familiarity had, in their case, bred 
a sort of contempt. 

The same principle holds true in the case of acquaintance 
with spiritual truth. Familiarity which does not lead a man 
to obey the truth, always results in a hardening of the heart 
toward it. No man is so hard to reach as the “gospel- 
hardened” sinner. The more revivals he has been through, 
and the more he is acquainted with the Scripture, the harder 
is he to be reached. The prophet complains that to the 
rulers in Jerusalem, who have so often heard the word of 
the Lord, it has become stale. In mockery they say that his 
teaching is only fit for babes,—“ precept upon precept, pre- 
cept upon precept; line upon line, line upon line” (Isa, 28 : 13). 
(This mockery is more apparent in the original than in the 
translation, and, strictly rendered, would read, “ Tsay la tsav, 
tsav la tsav, kav la kav, kav la kav;” that is, babble, babble, 
babble.) Such men will not hearken to the voice of charm- 
ers, charming never so wisely. Gospel preaching is to 
them stale; and they crave, like the Athenians, something 
new all the time. Thg sermon must be highly spiced and 
dramatic, the music must be in the highest style of art, in 
order to attract such persons. Every village, every congre- 
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gation, yes, every Sunday-school, has some who are thus 


gospel-hardened, upon whom the word seems to no 
impression at all. Now the solemn truth is that every lesson 
that is taught, even this very lesson, will tend to make 
divine truth more familiar, and, if not yielded to, will 
harden the heart, so that the next time it will not so readily 
feel the impress of the word. It cannot be otherwise, for this 
is a law that God has implanted in our natures. What sig- 
nificance, then, does this fact add to the words of the Master, 
“Take heed how ye hear” ! 

Now lead the class on to consider the second truth. This 
may be expressed in the words 

Dangers Arising from Exalted Privileges. Whose eternal 
fate would men naturally prefer,—that of the Sodomites, with 
their awful vices, or that of the respectable New- Yorker, 
who yet was not a Christian? If given the choice, the 
average man would at once say, “That of the New-Yorker.” 
But had Jesus begn“asked that question, he would have 
replied, “That of the Sodomite” This truth is clearly 
brought out in the mission of the twelve. For the Master 
distinctly teaches that if, under thé light that they then 
had, the cities of Galilee.did not repent, their fate would be 
worse than that which befell the cities on which God rained 
down fire and brimstone from heaven. The day of judgment 
would.,.show that the sin of the later cities‘was deeper than 
that of the cities of the plain. For these more modern 
cities had more light than those of’ the day of Abraham, 
and therefore their responsibility was greater, and if they 
rejected the light that came to ‘them, their fate would be 
worse. And if that was true in the days of our Lord, it is 
still true; and if we have greater light than the people who 
lived in the times of the Master, our condemnation will be 
greater than that which overtook the Jews who rejected the 
Son of God. Ask the scholars whether they do not all of 
them know more of the truth than the people to whom 
Christ was speaking. Do they not live in greater light, and 
are not their opportunities better than those of the nations 
Surely there can be but one answer to this 
question. And if that is so, then there can be but one 
opinion as to the fate of those who now reject the Lord, as 
compared with the fate of those who in those days refused to 
accept him. 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What place was called Jesus’ “own city”? Who came to 
him, begging that he‘ would come to his house because his 
little daughter was dying? Who came in the crowd and 
touched Jesus, as he was on the way to the ruler’s house? 
What did Jesus say to the timid woman? Did Jesus goon to 
the ruler’s house, after messengers came and told the father 
that his daughter wasdead? On the way, what did Jesus say 
to the ruler, in the words of our golden text of) last week ? 
Jesus took the dead girl by the hand, and told her to rise 
and walk. She obeyed, life came back, she was well; there 
was a joy in the house where an hour before there had been 
mourning because she was dead. This was all done in Caper- 
naum. After some other miracles, Jesus went away. 

His Own Country.—We read that Jesus “came into his 
own country; and his disciples follow him.” If Capernaum 
was his “own city,” what was “his own country”? It was 
where he grew up, the home of his father and mother, Naza- 
reth in Galilee. (Show on map.) It was fourteen or fifteen 
miles from the Sea of Galilee, and about twenty miles south- 
west of Capernaum. How many disciples were with him that 
busy Sabbath in Capernaum? What were theirnames? That 
was in the spring of the year; this visit to Nazareth was 
some months later, and in the meantime he had chosen others 
until he had twelve disciples. Which one did he call from 
his tax-office? With other friends and followers, Jesus had 
no less love for the bhomé of his boyhood, for his mother, his 
brothers, sisters, and friends. Would not he, who came to 
save the world, want to bless those in his own home? 

In Nazareth.—W hat was his custom on the Sabbath day? 
As he did always, and everywhere, he went to the synagogue. 
No doubt he had been there every Sabbath in years gone by, 
and in the week; forthe Jews had week-day meetings to teach 
the Scripture, the laws of Moses, and how to obey them strictly. 
The boy Jesus had grown up in the teaching of that same 
synagogue, where he had so often listened to reading and 
prayer and the voices of men who asked qyestions or answered 
others. But this Sabbath day, Jesus sat in‘the desk, and taught 
just as he did in Capernaum, when “ they were astonished at his 
doctrine.” Just so, and even more, the people of Nazareth 
were surprised when they heard what Jesus said. They had 
known him as a boy, growing up an industrious, quiet youth; 
he had gone away from Nazareth, and some stories had reached 
them of his working wonders,—but for him to sit before them 
as a-teacher was a wonder indeed. It was not the first time 
he had come to teach them. In the spring of that year he 
had been in their synagogue. He stood up to read, and un- 
rolled the Scripture scroll to the place written: “ The Spirit of 
the Lord is upon me, ... to preach the acceptable year of the 
Lord.” Then he sat down, and began to say to them, “This 
day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears.” They were sum 
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—Is not this Joseph’s son?” they said. When he 
‘went on preaching, and showed that he knew the thoughts 
of their hearts, they were angry, all of them; and they rose 
up, pushed him out of the city to the edge of a steep hill, and 
tried to hurl him over the cliff. When, months after, he came 
‘again, and twelve disciples with him, trying to preach to the 
people who once wanted to murder him, they were surprised at 
hhis coming, and astonished at his words. “Where did he get 
his learning?” they said. ‘“ What is the wisdom that is given 
Santo this man, and what mean such mighty works wrought 
by his hands?” They could not deny his wisdom nor his 
power. “Is not this the carpenter,—the son of Mary?” 
They knew he had not been a scholar at any of the famous 
Schools; all in the village knew of the homely, useful work 
‘of his hands, and that he had learned his father’s trade,—a 
worker in wood. In many a place in Nazareth were pieces of 

‘wdrk Jesus’ hands had done, or helpéd to-do; for a carpenter 
im those days did more than to work in house-building or 
repairing; he could make yokes and plows, and many articles 
of use for the house or the field. Jesus was a model of indus- 

‘tty and thoroughness in everything he did; honest work and 
well-used skill is an honor, and those who toil day by day may 

‘well remember that the Son of God spent years in lowly daily 
labor. The people of Nazareth despiséd him, They expected 
‘a great king to come in wealth and splendor, to be the Mes- 
siah; and for this lowly carpenter, whose brothers and sisters 

were common people among them, to claim to be that one, 

made them angry. Jesus told them it was always so, that a 

‘prophet was not honored at home and among his own people. 
Unbelief.—W hen Jesus told the timid woman to go in peace, 
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_ ‘Swhat did he say had saved her? Hesaw faith in the thoughts 










“and work of the four who brought the palsied man; he knew 


-that faith made the leper pray, “If thou wilt, thou canst 
make me clean.” But in the Nazareth synagogue he saw 
‘only unbelief; and even Jesus wondered, marveled. Only 
“twice in his life we read that he marveled: once at the strong 
faith of a Gentile; again, at the lack of faith of those in his 
‘own country. He went away from Nazareth, and we do not 
‘know that he ever went there again. Twice they had been 
“angry at his words, and would not hear nor believe. Is un- 
belief ever safe? 

The Twelve-—He called them all to him. They had seen 
his works and listened to his teaching; for they had been 
some time with him. He sent them out as missionaries, by 
two and two. How many companies did that make? We 
do not know exactly the names of the towns or villages where 
they went, nor which two traveled together, except that they 
«went in pairs, preaching of the: kingdom of. God, and that 
men should repent. 


-hear and believe. 
_trusting for daily strength and daily care. 


about doing good. 


In His Name.—Can those who love Jesus now, do work for 
-him? Jesus will accept every such word and act in his name 
Can a little child be his disciple, a learner 

and follower? Yes, it is wiser and easier to begin in childhood 
than at any later time. A child may be an example to others. 
- You cannot heal the sick, but you may give comfort to some 
You may not go abroad to tell the good tidings 
of salvation, but your birthday offerings and gifts to mission- 
box or mission band may send others. to go and work in 


and for his sake. 


who suffer. 


‘his name. 


This lesson will be a good time to teach or recall the names 
of the twelve disciples. They will be easily learned and 
remembered for use occasionally as a supplemental primary- 


class exercise: 


These are the twelve disciples’ names,— 
Peter and Andrew, John and James, 
Two pair of brothers who fished by the sea, 
When Jesus said to them, “ Follow me.” 
Then James the less, and Jude, were called too, 
Philip also, and Bartholomew, 
Matthew, and Thomas who doubted the word, 
Simon, and Judas who sold his Lord, 
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ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL,D., F.B.8., 
CaNon OF DURHAM. 


Jesus AS AN Eastern TEACHER.—There was nothing in 

: the manner of the commencement of the public ministry of our 
Lord which was not in accordance with what the men of his 

- time and nation would look for in one who began to present 
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Jesus gave them instructions as to their 
,work: not to be idle, heedless, nor careless, nor yet too 
eanxious. It had the same meaning as when Be said in the 
,Sermon on the Mount, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
,and his righteousness; and all these things shall be added 
eunto you.” Their first work was to preach the gospel, to 
make men see that Jesus sent them. He gave them power to 
-heal the sick and do mighty works, They were not to be 

anxious about plenty of clothes, or money ‘in their girdles; 

they were to wear sandals to walk from place to place, and each 

was to carry a pilgrim staff. They were to goin Jesus’ name, 
-finding food and a place to rest wherever men were ready to 
They were to work for God day by day, 
If in any place 
men would not hear, they were to depart from them. So the 
twelve went froma place to place, like their Master, going 
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himself as a great Teacher. He went into the synagogue of 
his own city, and there, in accordance with the custom 
of the Jews, where the exposition of the Law and the 
Prophets was open to any one after the usual prayers and 
psalms had been recited, unfolded the teaching of Moses, He 
then went round the neighboring villages, teaching in the 
same fashion. Having thus attracted many followers, he 
selected his twelve apostles, and, as it were, enrolled them in 
his service. Thus had the prophets of old gathered their 
disciples. We must remember that long before the coming 
of Christ, indeed, from the earlier times of the settlement in 
Canaan, the prophetic had been separated from the priestly 
office. It was so in the time of the judges. The priests 
might perform with more or less exactness the rites of the 
law; bat plainer and more directly hortatory or minatory 
teaching was needed to rouse the people in times of deadness 
or ignorance. The prophets were therefore raised up from 
time to time, sporadically, and by no unbroken succession 
either in time or place, but by direct inward call from God. 
Their authority was impressed by their teaching alone; some- 
times, but not always, by the endowment of wonder-working 
power, Thus they were, above all else, teachers, In this 
capacity they gathered followers and founded schools,—the 


tetic than stationary; and they continued under various 
leaders during the whole period of the monarchy. We must 
not imagine a Hebrew Yale or Harvard, but a company of 
young men drawn together by their devotion to their teacher, 
and accompanying him as he traveled from town to town in 
his circuit, stirring up the religious life by his teaching from 
place to place. These followers gathered the people together 
to hear him, secured him hospitality, prepared quarters for 
him, and acted as his attendants. The more experienced and 
trusted scholars were sent into the neighboring villages to 
teach and prepare for his coming. After the Captivity the 
continuity of these prophetic schools was interrupted, and 
the formal instructions of the rabbis at fixed centers took 
their place. But the tradition was not forgotten in that 
epoch of cold formality; and as Wesley in an age of dead 
formalism gathered followers and pupil preachers every- 
where through the length and breadth of England, 80 the 
new Teacher of Nazareth arrested the attention of the thou- 
sands who were all waiting for him ; for their spiritual yearn- 
ings were unsatisfied by the dry husks of the legal teaching 
which had lost all its spirit and life, It was in accordance 
with the ideas of the time, that he should select from those 
who surrendered themselves to his teaching a band of assist- 
ants,in short, a new school of the prophets. Not otherwise 
acts the dervish or prophetic teacher among the Mohamme- 
dans at the present day. While the mollahs or priests and 
regular teachers of the Koran are trained like the rabbis and 
scribes of old in regular seminaries, there arises from time to 
time some dervish, very often a half-crazed fanatic, proclaim- 
ing himself some great one,—one of those concerning whom 
the Lord ‘uttered the warning, “ Many shall come in my 
name, saying, I am Christ; and the time draweth near: go 
ye not therefore after them.” Such a one has only very 
recently been the cause of ruin and desolation in a vast tract 
of Africa, the Mahdi of the Soudan, who proclaimed himself 
the Messiah of Islam. But without such high pretensions as 
his, we continually meet with these self-constituted prophets 
in the East, who claim some special sanctity, and, gathering 
a few followers, nove about with them from: place to place 
and from tribe to tribe, generally enforcing some special and 
perhaps neglected precept of the Koran, and so extending 
their influence through a wide district. We compare not the 
teaching of prophet or of dervish with that of the Lord Jesus; 
we only show that he adopted the method of promulgating 
his doctrine which was suited to the habits and ideas of his 
country. But that doctrine was far beyond all human con- 
eeptions of the prophetic expounder of the law. He spake 
as one having authority; and his disciples prepared the way 
for his reception by preaching everywhere, like his fore- 
runner, that men should repent. 
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QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


In whose company may the true disciple be most frequently 
found? (v. 1.) What is meant by following Jesus, since his 
ascension? Where and how was Jesus engaged every sab- 
bath day? (v. 2; 3: 1,2; Luke 4:16.) What was the dif- 
ference between his preaching and his teaching? Which is 
the more needed in Christian lands? What method was 
employed in teaching? (Luke 2: 46.) Why could Jesus’ 
own countrymen not account for his wisdom and power? 
(v. 3.) Is the source of a Christian teacher's power to be 
looked for in the human, or in the divine, elements of his 
life? Do we, or do we not, recognize and appreciate the 
value of blessings with which we are familiar? (v.4.) What 
limit can man fix to the manifestation of the Lord’s power? 
(v. 5.) Who is the loser thereby? . How do we continually 
check the exercise of his gracious power? (v. 6.) 

Name the twelve apostles, Whatisthe meaning of the word 


schools of the prophets. These schools Were rather peripa- |: 


to the apostleship? (Luke 6: 12,18; Mark 3:7-15.) Why 
were they thus appointed? (Matt. 9: 86-38.) Where did the 
custom of sending missionaries forth by two and two origi- 
nate? (v. 7.) How were the twelve empowered? (Matt, 
10:1.) What suggestion does this fact afford us? What 
restrictions did Jesus lay upon the apostles? (vs. 8,9.) Did 
he do this to strengthen their faith, to speed their journey, 
or to make their dependence apparent unto those to whom 
they were sent? Would it, or would it not, be a safe and 
wise course to pursue now? Where should the messengers 
of Christ find entertainment? (v. 10.) What profit is there 
in entertaining them? (Matt. 10: 13,41, 42.) What loss is 
there in a refusal to entertain them? (v.11.) When will all 
our losses be fully realized? What is the aim in all gospel 
preaching? (v. 12.) What miracles were wrought by the 
apostles? (v. 13.) Why was this miraculous power given to 
them? (Mark 16 : 20.) 

Philadelphia. 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 








THE COST OF UNBELIEF. 





THEY LOST 


RESENCE. 
CHRIST'S Paster. 


OWER. 





‘* Blessed is he, whosoever shall not be offended in me.” 








RULES FOR CHRIST’S WORKERS. 





TRUST GOD. 
SEEK OPPORTUNITY. . 
PREACH REPENTANCE, 
HELP THE NEEDY. 





GO YE THEREFORE. 

















HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS, 


“Ye gospel heralds, go, proclaim.” 

* Let the lower lights be burning.” 

“ Rise, O my soul, pursue the path.” 
“T’m not ashamed to own my Lord.” 
“Qo, preach my gospel, saith the Lord.” 
“T love to tell the story.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


In this lesson we are shown how Jesus would do his work 
in the world, and how the world receives the work of Jesus. 
We see his readiness to declare the truth to those who need 
it, and the unreadinegs of those who need the truth to receive 
it from him. We see that when he is rejected by the greater, 
he goes to the less ; that in addition to all that he does per- 
sonally, he sends out others to represent him; and that the 
mission of his messengers is a mission of truth-telling and of 
love-showing. 

And a fair deduction from this lesson is, that we all have 
greater privileges, and that the disciples of Jesus have better . 
opportunities and more power, now, than in the days when 
Jesus was here in the flesh. The lesson itself ought to bring 
stimulus and encouragement @nd warning to all who heed its 
teachings,—stimulus, because of the responsibility devolving 
on the followers of Jesus; encouragement, because of the 
power assured to them; and warning, because of the danger 
of allowing opportunities of good to pass tnimproved. 

Jesus was ready to declare the truth in his own home, 
whether he should be heard there or not. And there is 
nothing harder in the line of Christian work than just that, 
It is often easier to go as a missionary to the heathen, than 
it is to press the truth on one’s unbelieving parents, or 
brothers, or on one’s neighbors, in the face of the sneer, 
“Who are you, to set yourself up as our teacher?” 

*If Jesus were now among us, he would probably be rejected 
by many who are at present his professed followers, As Dr 
McLaren says of the difficulty in the way of his townspeople’s 
seeing Jesus in his true light: “His presence among them, 
in the simplicity of his human life, was a positive hindrance 
to their seeing his true character. We sometimes wish that 
we had seen him, and heard his voice. We should have 
found it more difficult to believe him if we had.” Jestis 
meant what he said when he declared that it was expedient 
for him to go away, in order to the coming of the Holy Spirit 
in his stead. Let us rejoice that it is easier for us to believe 
in Jesus than it was for the people of Nazareth, and that 
we can have more power from Jesus than his disciples could 
have at that time. 

It is not enough to see Jesus, and to hear Jesus, It is not 
enough to be loved by him, and to be sought by him. Un- 
less we ourselves would be his disciples, he cannot make 
us his disciples. It is given us, in the exercise of God’s 
sovereignty, to be the arbiters of our own destiny. We can 








“apostle”? Under what circumstances were they appointed 





accept Jesus, or we can reject Jesus, He can proffer himself 














as our Saviour, but he cannot force us to be saved; for salva- 
tion is the willing acceptance of proffered life in Jesus Christ. 

If we would be the messengers of Jesus, we must do with- 
out many things that we would like, in order that we may 
have much that is better than that which we have surren- 
dered. A full purse is not the best help to Christian work. 
It is to the poor, and it is by the poor, that the gospel is 
preached most effectively. He who is rich is not in the best 
condition to feel the need, or to show the need, which the 
gospel supplies. 

As Dr. McLaren says: “The minimum of outward pro- 
vision is likeliest to call out the maximum of faith. We are 
in more danger from having too much baggage than too little. 
And the one indispensable requirement is, that, whatever the 
quantity, it should hinder neither our march nor our trust in 
Him who alone is wealth and food.” 

Going out in trust in Christ, and in the comfort of Chris- 
tian fellowship, two and two, the disciples of Christ can have 
power to preach with earnestness, and to heal and to help. 
But those who refuse to be blessed by Christ, or to be aided 
by his representatives, must accept the consequences of their 
rejection of all hope. 


ADDED POINTS. 


There is no better way for a disciple of Jesus than for him 
to follow Jesus. The disciple may not always know why the 
course of Jesus is the best one, but he can be sure that it is 
the best one. And Jesus is as ready to lead his disciples now 
as when he went to Nazareth. 

One reason why the day of public worship and the place of 
public worship should be improved by the religious teacher, 
is the fact that then and there he can find an opportunity of 
‘teaching. If you want to reach the people, go where they 
are, and speak to them while they are before you. 

He who would follow the example of Jesus nowadays, can 
do so by going to the place of Bible study and having a part 
in the exercises of Bible study. 

They were not the wisest men in the world who were more 
interested in knowing how Jesus came to be what he was, 
than how they could be the gainers by his being so. There 
is a similar lack of wisdom in giving more thought to man’s 
origin than to man’s destiny, 

“Is not this the carpenter?” “And they were offended 
in him.” There is logic for you! And there is a bit of 
history which is repeating itself on every side of us to-day. 

A man’s best work may not be recognized in his family 
while he is still with his family; but he ought to be at his best 
there, so that afterwards it shall be remembered how good he 
was even while his goodness was unrecognized. 

If we were more ready to be blessed, we should have bigger 
blessings to rejoice in. God does as much as he can for us, 
while we are as we are. We donot have as much as we could 
have from God, if we would be what we might be. 

Being disheartened in one place did not keep Jesus from 
working in another. When we fail at one point, our better 
way is to begin at another. 

It is not what we have, but what we are, that is the measure 
of our possibilities in Christian work. 

The place where we find ourselves in the providence of 
God, is the place for us to remain in until our work there is 
fully done, 

If our efforts to benefit others are spurned, the loss is with 
those who spurn, not with those who are spurned. 

It is easy to denounce Sodom, or Judas. It is not so easy 
to be better than they were—all things considered. 

Men needed to repent in those days. When did the days 
of such need have an end? 

The disciples could bring help according to the need of 
those to whom they went as Christ’s representatives. Every 
representative of Christ can do as much as that to-day—in 
the power of Christ. And that is the mission of the disciples 
of Christ. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


_@———— 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such’ only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





BRYCE’S AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH* 


Professor Bryce’s new work is one of the most impor- 
tant publications of recent years, whether we consider 


_ its subject, its source, its size, its ability, its candor, 


i its literary style. Between one and two thousand 


he American monwealth. By James Bryce. 2-ols., 8X6 


50; vil, 743. New York: Macmillan & Co. 









closely printed pages are devoted to a minutely faithful 
discussion of the people and polity of the greatest 
republic of modern times. The author writes with 
impartiality,—not merely because he is a foreigner, but 
because, standing on an Englishman’s point of view, he 
possesses a wide knowledge, attained in repeated and pro- 
longed journeys throughout America. Many a resident 
of the Eastern or Southern States is far less familiar than 
Professor Bryce with the social, industrial, and political 
characteristics of the “great West;” while, on the other 
hand, it would be difficult to name half a dozen Ameri- 
can legislators so well acquainted as he with the history 
of the evolution of the commonwealth which he studies. 
The broad field is patiently sub-divided in convenient 
divisions, and each is studied with such faithfulness as 
the author can command. 

The other foreign work with which comparison is 
immediately suggested is, of course, De Tocqueville’s 
Democracy in America. Bryce is inferior to De Toc- 
queville, perhaps, in brilliancy and daring; but bril- 
liancy and daring are not qualities wholly desirable in a 
survey of political institutions and social characteristics, 
in a field of enormous breadth, the study of which calls 
for a nice sense of perspective and afirm touch, Further- 
more, the French writer kept one eye firmly fixed upon 
his native land, and was everywhere in search of mate- 
rial to prove the existence of a democracy as “trium- 
phant” as that of which Andrew Carnegie afterwards 
wrote in glowing periods. Professor Bryce, in a style 
plain, but constantly interesting, traces the constitutional, 
political, legal, and popular growth of a firmly-bound 
nation, slowly evolved from a loose confederation. Good 
and bad, high and low, smooth-working and indifference, 
patriotism and corruption, education and illiteracy, delib- 
eration and haste, impoverished country and congested 
city, pass before him for untiring study and judicial 
estimate. The result is a book that no student of 
American institutions or history can neglect at present, 
or fail to consult hereafter. 

‘This much demands ready and almost enthusiastic 
recognition on the part of the critic. But the work is by 
no means faultness, and the cotemporary chorus of 
adulation with which it has been received must yield, in 
part, to a sober recognition of its manifest defects. To 
begin with, the author erred in inserting two or three 
chapters from American pens, undoubtedly used for the 
sake of preserving the copyright, in this country, of a 
needlessly high-priced treatise. These chapters neces- 
sarily break the continuity of the work, and, however 
readable, seem impertinences. The author was preparing 
two volumes of almost legal pretensions; and these 
studies of the Tweed ring, or municipal -government, 
would have been more fitly placed in The Forum or The 
North American Review. The author himself makes 
very vivid the dangers of the caucus, of the party system 
at its worst, and of bosses and rings, but leaves us to 
wonder, after all, why our institutions work so smoothly, 
if, as he says, mediocrities stand the best chance of official 
elevation, while thought and. morals largely hold aloof 
from political work. His plan is to state facts rather 
than theories,—an excellent one; but there’are inter- 
mediate facts that he does not perceive, or curtly states 
in obscure paragraphs, The survey of American religion 
is rather superficial; that of American education per- 
functory; and that of American literature positively 
ignorant. Is not the development of a Hawthorne or 
an Emerson worth some detailed study? Is Professor 
Bryce unaware that America has produced at least four 
historians ranking with Grote, Macaulay, or von Ranke? 
Or, setting aside our belles-lettres literature entirely, is a 
study of the American Commonwealth complete which 
does not strive to analyze and account for the splendid 
record of American political writing and speaking, from 
Sam Adams and Patrick Henry to Webster, Calhoun, 
and Lincoln, than whom no statesmen of the century 
repay more extended or patient investigation concerning 
their place and significance? One serious underlying 
defect is to be found in Professor Bryce’s equipment,—a 
lack of full and intelligent comprehension of the com- 
plex folk-character since 1607. This it is that vitiates 
many parts of his chapters on religion, education, and 
literature, makes a void in his presentation of our social 
growth, and leaves on the minds of his readers a sense 
of defective proportion in his significant treatise. 





Still another volume of the Theological Educator 
series has appeared; namely, An Introduction to the New 
Testament, by Marcus Dods, D.D. The author has had 
much experience in work of the same general character, 
and this little book contains an immense amount of 
valuable matter in small compass. The word “intro- 
duction,” formerly applied to the entire range of biblical 





literature as distinguished from exegesis proper, is now 
limited by our best scholars to the questions respecting 
the origin, genuineness, etc., of the separate books of the 
Bible. Dr. Dods’ treats of these questions alone. He 
follows the order of the English New Testament, occa- 
sionally grouping similar books together. The origin of 
the Gospels, the various theories respecting the relation 
of the Synoptics, receive attention first. The positions 
taken throughout the volume are those accepted by the 
more thoughtful of our evangelical scholars. Of course, 
where there are so many points open to discussion, the 
conclusions reached are open to criticism; yet Dr. Dods 
has been candid in stating both sides of the more 
important questions. He seems inclined to accept a 
prior document as the common source of the Synoptics, 
but he objects to the extravagant view of Dr. E. A. Abbott 
in the Encyclopedi& Britannica. The comparative pri- 
ority of Mark also finds favor with him. In dealing 
with the Epistles, no serious difficulty is passed over, and 
the ridiculous attitude of the so-called “‘historico-critical” 
school to the Apocalypse is sharply commented upon. 
The style is clear and intelligible, and the work can be 
highly recommended to intelligent laymen as well as to 
clergymen. It ought not to take the place of larger 
works, but for an increasingly large class of readers a 
book of this size and character was needed. (7X44 
inches, pp. vi, 247. New York: Thomas Whittaker, 
Price, 75 cents, net.) 


Those who recall the sensational and almost notorious’ , 


career of Oscar Wilde as a lecturer in this country, or 
who have read his erotic poetry, some of which strove 
to out-Swinburne Swinburne, will hardly be prepared to 
find him essaying to write a juvenile, The Happy Prince, 
and Other Tales. But the unexpected often happens: 
the later Swinburne has been devoting himself to inno- 
cent if extravagant panegyrics of a child’s laugh; and 
the maturing Wilde here proffers five little stories, grace- 
fully written in half-rhythmical prose, free from eccen- 
tricities or objectionable utterances, and distinctly ethical 
and helpful throughout. In fact, it is not too much to 
say that no more original and attractive children’s stories 
of the supernatural have appeared for some years than 
The Selfish Giant and The Happy Prince, in these pages. 
The conventional pictures by Walter Crane, accompany- 
ing the stories, have already been mentioned here, in a 
review of the art of the past holiday season; the other 
drawings, by Jacomb Hood, are daintier and more natu- 
ral. (7454 inches, cloth, pp. viii, 116. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 


Two very thick, rose-decorated, English reprint vol+ 
umes, with the somewhat commonplace titles of The 
Girls’ Own Indoor Book, and The Boys’ Own Book of 
Indoor Games, are brimful of curious, entertaining, and 
instructive suggestions for work and play. Boys will 
naturally prefer the latter, which contains profusely 
illustrated directions for making balloons, kaleidoscopes, 
canoes, bird-cages, cameras, and numerous other interest- 
ing objects, together with extended descriptions of home 
gymnastic apparatus, and the best way to use it. But 
the girls’ book is equally sprightly, and furnishes really 
useful advice about plain and fancy needlework, painting 
in oil and water-colors, violin, guitar, and organ playing, 
etiquette, recreations, etc. The various chapters in each 
book are treated by experts, and are of substantial merit. 
(The Girls’ Own Indoor Book. 83} x6} inches, illus- 
trated, pp. 548.—The Boys’ Own Book. 846} inches, 
illustrated, pp. 528. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. Price, each, $1.25.) 


There is a double walue in The Diary and Letters of 
Gouverneur Morris, edited by his grand-daughter, Anne 
Cary Morris. It gives a sufficiently full record of a 
career conspicuous in the early days of our national his- 
tory; and it sheds some more light upon society in 
America, England, and France, in the closing years of 
the eighteenth century. British and Continental life in 
those critical years forms the main ssubject, but the 
writer’s “point of view” is instructively patriotic and 
home-loving. Some of these pages are an addition to 
our series of pictures—already very numerous—of the 
French Revolution. Mr. Morris’s literary style is 
wretched, and the handsome volumes are far from in- 
dispensable; but, as Dr. Johnson said of the history of 
China, they are good books to consult. (2 vols., 9X6} 
inches, cloth, pp. 604, 630. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Price, $7.50.) 


Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s name has become more 
and more familiar, of late, as that of a pleasant and sug- 
gestive chronicler of sights and experiences in our 
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‘Western and Southern states. In the 
sketches entitled On Horseback he shows, 
‘once more, how a combination of alert- 
ness, humor, and candor may be made in- 
‘structive to all readers interested in the 
less traveled parts of the United States. 
Writing without bitterness or prejudice, 
‘and in a kindly spirit, he does not fail to 
give us presentations of lifein the Southern 
‘Atlantic commonwealths which we know 
to be readable, and feel to be entirely 
trustworthy. (6} <4} inches, cloth, pp. 
ii, 331. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co.” Price, $1.25.) 


._In a pleasantly written story for young 
people in their early teens, which Miss 
Charlotte M. Yonge calls Our New Mistress ; 
Or , Changes at Brookfield Earl, an episode 
is given from the life of a faithful young 
school-teacher, who succeeds to the posi- 
tion of an old dame, and who, by reason 
of her sister’s dissipated husband, becomes 
an object of suspicion and ill-treatment. 
There is a pointed lesson for careless scan- 
dalmongers, who, in this instance, are 
brought to retraction and repentance by 
an unusual act of courage performed by 
the teacher. (745 inches, illustrated, pp. 
vii, 199. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
Price, $1.25.) 


From the facile pen of Mme. de Gas- 

parin we have a collection of picturesque, 
daintily written sketches, with the title 
Under French Skies ; Or, Sunny Fields and 
Shady Woods. Pleasant glimpses of child- 
life in the country are happily interwoven 
-with charming descriptions of scenery. A 
high moral tone pervades the stories, and 
they will be especially enjoyed by the 
older class of young people. (735 inches, 
pp. 303. New York: The Baker and Tay« 
lor Company. Price, $1.25.) 


« Brief pointed recitals of religious ex- 
perience are peculiarly valuable to readers 
of all ages. A volume of such recitals, 
entitled Turning-Points in the Lives of 
Eminent Christians, by Mary E. Beck, de- 
ecribes interesting periods in the lives of 
such men as Cyprian, Augustine, Tauler, 
Savonarola, Luther, Bunyan, Judson, Mar- 
tyn,andothers. (7465 inches, pp. vi, 265. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton Price, 
8s. 6d.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Public and private libraries will find a 
ready use, on their reference shelves, for 
Mr. Robert Christy’s Proverbs, Maxims, 
and Phrases of All Nations, gathered in 
two stout volumes, and neatly published 
by the Putnams ($5.00). The merit of the 
collection is a comprehensiveness surpass- 
ing that of all its predecesscrs ; its demerit 
is its failure to hunt the proverbs into their 
original sources. The difficulty of such a 
task is vast; but since the public has 
learned how a John Bartlett spends more 
than a quarter of a century in search for a 
single one of his “ Familiar Quotations,” 
it demands some similar painstaking from 
those who would enter a like field. 


The New Commentary on Genesis, by 
Professor Dr. Franz Delitzsch, a review 
of which appeared in these columns about 
a year ago, is just issuing in English dress 
from the press of T. and T. Clark, Edin- 
burgh, and Scribner and Welford, New 
York. The first volume is already ‘out, 
and the second is to appear shortly. The 
translation is by Sophia Taylor, who has 
made use of numerous additions and im- 
provements received from the author. In 


the Preface, rewritten for the English 
edition, Professor Delitzsch refers the 
reader to his “Suggestive Jottings,” pub- 
lished in The Sunday School Times from 
December 18, 1886, to June 4, 1887, for a 
fuller exposition of his views than is con- 











tained in the Introduction. The first vol- 
ume, which carries the commentary to the 
close of Chapter 14, is similar in appear- 
ance to the volumes of Clark’s Foreign 
Theological Library. Price, $3.00. 


Those interested in higher education in 
America should not lose sight of a valu- 
able series of Contributions to American 
Educational History, now in course of 
publication by the Bureau of Education 


at Washington, under the editorship of | » 


Professor Herbert B. Adams of Johns 
Hopkins, to whose indefatigable zeal we 
owe many other helpful historical mono- 
graphs. These Contributions are issued 
among the regular Circulars of Informa- 
tion of the Bureau; and three have thus 
far appeared, devoted to The Oollege of 
William and Mary (by Professor Adams), 
Thomas Jefferson and the University of 
Virginia (by the same), and the History 
of Education in North Carolina (by 
Charles L. Smith of Johns Hopkins). 
Other writers are to perform a similar 
service for South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, etc., thus giving information on 
the educational systems of the states least 
known to Northern and European teachers. 
The pamphlets are very fully illustrated by 
photographie process-work and borrowed 
woodcuts, and are intelligently prepared. 
Their chief fault (especially found in Mr. 
Smith’s North Carolina sketches) is a 
prevalent tone of excessive eulogy. The 
real good of the Southern schools and 
colleges, now beginning to do excellent 
work after the losses of the war, would be 
subserved by a sober presentation of facte, 
rather than by promiscuous praise of the 
eminent and the obscure. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of circula- 
tiow will be omitted, At this season of the year, 
when so many subscriptions expire, it is impos- 
sible to state accurately, at the time of going to 
press what ~umber of copies will be required. 


wAdvertisers are free to examine the sub- 


scription list at any time. The advertising 
rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent. on tavo insertions, to 50 per cent. on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of svace (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a@ uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as.he 
may choose, so far as st will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 





An extended popularity—Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches have been before the public 
many years. Forrelieving coughs, colds, and 
throat diseases, they have been proved reli- 
able. Sold only in boxes. 





For brain fag, use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. W. H. Fisher, Le Sueur,. Minn., 
says: “I find it very serviceable in nervous 
debility, brain fag, excessive use of tobacco, 
and as a drink in fevers, It isa grand, good 
remedy in all cases where I have used it.” 





Farmers and others, who have a little leisure 
time for the next few months, will find it to 
their interest to write to B. F. Johnson & Co., 
Pubs,, of Richmond, Va. They offer great 
inducements to persons to work for them all 
or part of their time. 











The Great Value and 
Success of 
Foreign Missions. 


PROVED BY DISTINGUISHED WITNESSES. 
BY REV. JOHN LIGGINS. 


With an introduction by Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. 
ismo, 219 pages. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 76 cents, 
ae massing and mafshaling of testimony.” 
“Tt isa settler, Send out the mnt the bogkt 98 as on the wings 
of | the morning.” —Rev. Theodore 
“The di stinguished witnesses are well it chosen and 
unanswerable.” —Rev, Coo 
“An admirable book, and pre-eminently timely.” — 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


The Baker & Taylor Co, 740-2 Broadway, N. Y. 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


EVERYWHERE 





PENTECOST sie ee 





ON ROMANS. Just out 


ete form. 
Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost, D.D, 3: ESP deat 
Also, MatrTurw, 
Luge, Joum and Acts. 


ABBOTT ferris 


Ti'wataie oe. A.S.BARNES & CO. 


tl & 118 bony nan 
PUBLISHERS. 


MONEY woiten 


en Mp Pi Fs make hundreds of 
doles etwaen now aud Jul By a eee 









focldes the 
who of do best work for us; 00 to 
¢@ second, These prizes 


are EXTRA compensation tothe hest-workers. 

A chance to pay off that mortgage, secure 

a home, or start housekeeping. 

CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









e or, Factsthatare 

not fictionsin the 

nown. orously written and quaintly 

iluatr rated papers nfused with a somewhat rough but 

main thought. The loftiest sentiments are illustrated 

Tal e picturesa sa = eK ea a style both origi- 
uu ue. 0, ¢ 

Bee P rice 4 25, Bend for circular. BY A NOBODY 


AGNALLS, 18 and 0 Asto Place, N. Y. 


na! humor that serves to emphasize the writer's 
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THE ILLUSTRAT 


AD 


Valuable oqenneenacy on 5.8, lessons, Y.P.8.C, E. 
ome aoe 3 Mo yg Sh * Among an abo ten 
writers v. a @ yea’ 
T. J. MORROW, MiwxaPouts, es 
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FOR THE THE DEACON’S WEEK. 
A Practical bf te od in Living 
the erin mM by 
oF eran pete, set pern 
per 
EVANGEL. CAL 4 
PRAYER. CHICAGO, ate 





409 RECITATIONS and READINGS, 

Bound in Handsome Lith raph 

Co 1 

—— mailed to sg Bares, is t a Stamps 
57 Rose Street, New York. 


““OXFORD” 


Zoeachers’ Etible 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East {7th x. N.Y. 


TEACHERS’ OXFORD BIBLES 


m panel Prayer Beeoks, 
at about ba half gop poy sh 
8 & SONS. aes N. ¥. 


= (HPS oa 











Sunday senool 
‘eacher. 
A Coll lection of Prac- 
tical p. Got oe. 
160 













To Church Choirs 

Besides other interesting music, more 
especially adapted to the Christmas sea- 
son, there are contained in the cantata 
“The Coming of the King:” 


A Benedictus and Gloria... 


Soprano Song, “ How Beautiful 
are the Feet” (suitable for instal- 





w+. Gilehrist, 


lation services, or for offertory).....Handel, 
Missionary Anthem, “ From d ay 
to day before our eyes”’............ Gilchrist. 


Missionary Anthem, “ Hark! the 
Bong of Jubilee” .........065 sesseers L. Mi 


‘ason, 
Missionary Anthem, “ hon yon 


Song of Jubilee’’... .. Haydn, 


A beautiful saitniiiet of 56 pages 


sent by mail on receipt of the price, 
25 cents. 


ener 





JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Wainut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAROLS FOR EASTER, No. 4, 
is now ready; also 
LIFE FROM THE DEAD, 
a regular service, and 
EMB EASTER, 
having music recitations, ete. 
A sample copy of each of the three will be 
mailed on receipt of 10 cts.; single copy, 5 ets, 


JOHN J. HOOD, mo Le 
ONGS OF THE MORNING 


Forthe Pupday-sehool, F Rev. 1, Barraeut 
Rev. E ew, bright, po 
lar. Lai mee of of standard hymna 
prices: Each, 26c; by mail, 80c; $3. 


oz. by ex! ress; $3. 0.00 
ol 6 
W. J. SHUEY, Pususxen, DAYTON, OH10. 
EASTER LILIES. fovces:t.°sx00. 
PILGRIM CHILDREN’S SERVICES, No. X. 


By John W. Tufts and M. ©. Hazard. 
Sample one at prtow ita it) ©. I1.), 
e r il le 
Also for Easter :{ EBS, Gtgrs 
Cong’18. 8. and Publishing D Sovtes ‘and Chicago. 
ASTER | Anexcellent m, 16 Paiceaple copy, 
Smith and Alf Beitl 
CHOES |¢cts. RR. McCABE Ween ©0.. CHICAGO.” 


n. perfect ruins dats 























BUSHNELLS/ Soave ee te fC 
PERFECT) MiSeetitg 


‘or note size, or 
prs ke Ay 


fivah Bushnell 


5. FOURTH st Ast. 


“TESTIMONY s2nrnere 


es A 
easiest k to sell that has been pibtisned for ‘ton 
years. 14, copies sold inone month Eve 
wants it. dies and 
general agen 


LETTER 
COPYING / 
9 BOOK 800K / 








“Reliable agents wanted 
on commission or salary. S@”°A fev 
wanted. Mention this paper. 

THe HENRY BILL PUBLISHING CO., Norwich, Conn, 


OLDEN TEXT DESIGNS FOR 7am 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. Prices ne 
teresting and instruc‘ive. For full particulars, send 
stamped envelope with i address to Geese ublisher, 
Wu. H. HART, Jr., 242 Chestnut Street. Ph 











If 80, and desire fashionabie 


itt r at reasonable 
DO YoU woting paver ot reseeenee 
Boston Linen, 


Boston Bond, 
or Bunker Hill Linen. 

If he does not keep them, 
send 3 two-cent stam ps for 
our es of 

paper representing over 230 
variet es which we sell 

NUE 


the Poy 
WARD CO.,, es 
Devonshire Street, 


OWFST Prices in the United States.— Paper by the 
nd.—Sell direct from mills to the consumer, 
ample es Ch per and caves, with pice and 


WRITE? 


Postage is 16 cts. per lb. 


Express often cheaper. 














Doph es, $5. 
WANTED Mosse it crer tiie Poke 
womaae, ta: every vicinity. Profit- 
tary. Glvg tefeoneea Radront Mt. Ht. WOOD- 
WARD & CO., Pubs., Baltimore, M4. 
will send, free, to any Sunday-school - 
intendeni 6. 6 copies of th — ‘List, 
a ae — Psion dar.’ cent ra wou. 
LOM CO., 122 Nassau Street, New York. 





The Rural New Yorker is the best farm week- 

ly in the world, It will be sent on a trial trip 

j Pg anay od for 25 cents. Then you can judge. 
4 Park Row, New York. 


FREE| ze 





anon sy Folks Paper. 
for samples and 

Sunday-school 
paper Les- 


sons iliustrated. Best w 





riters. 





anTED TO RENT FOR THE SUMMER 
nths,. a farn‘shed country residence = 


100 miles “of Philadelphia. Must ve7 
bath-room, furnace or x nm fire- t= gv with “shady 
pie and stable, zh ground and good water 


ate ‘particulars, 
P. o. Box 599, Philadelphia. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 











J.T. TrowBriper and MARGARET SIDNEY write 
serials tor 
IDE AWAKE 
Volume beginning next month (a g00d $2.00 magazine 
only $2.40 a year). 


Golden Texts and Bible Gems 


for 1889. $2.00 per 100. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, New Yorx Crry. 


Br & LAND. Rev. James B. Converss, 
@1.00, post-paid. Mozaistown, Taxm, 








@ pou..d, sent Co ae 15 cts. 
H. H, CaRTER & 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS — 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION W878. 
Nos. 303-404~-170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
WORTH DOING. 


Write “ National Wire Mat Co.,” Beaver Fa 
for illustrated circulars of the Hartman Patent 
Wire Door Mat and their Patent Steel Picket Fenca, 


PANELED METAL CEILINGS 


The best for churches, stores, or residences. Send 
erewva. Give measures for an estimate. H.%, MONE: 
THLOP, corner Centre and Franklin’ Sts., New York. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
atthe following raies, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price percopy 
for any number of copies less than five. To a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00), 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theol 
nw $1.00a year. To new subscribers, 
cents). 


CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new, The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50cents)fornew. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than ten. 

f a school has had a club at a higher ‘rate, and 
wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata lower 
rate, itis of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
Smaller schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
ve the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than ten, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(80 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
pers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 
ber of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
ll number of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be asubscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the r-quired number may be sub- 
acribed for atthe sametime. Teachers belonging tothe 
same household may be counted as ONE in makin, oun 
hook for 





cal Stu- 
price (50 


a statement of the number of teachers in a sc 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong te one household, and three to an- 
ther, the club subscription need not be for morethan 
ur copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “‘ NEW’’ SUBSCRIBERS? By anewsub- 
scriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
any, time during the past two years. 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a@ household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TOCLUs# ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade, whether of old or new 
subscribers, is entitled an additional copy free, 
excepting in the case of any club for less than ten 
copies formed on the “Smal School” plan (given 
above). A second free copy will be allowed when a 
club numbers forty; a third copy when it numbers 
sixty, and so on. 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers. The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 

“mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 

e school get theirs from another, the papers will 
sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the formingofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and the name of the school should be mentioned in 
the order. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro raia for the time that he is to receive the 


aper. 
= Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating tha! 
the club he subscribes for es the place of the one 
formed last year by 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for st a Jair trial of the 
ger. A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 

r one year br 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 4 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the peper to en 
able all the teachers ci a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or half-yeariy sub- 
iptions for The Sunday Schoo sae cS @ paper to 
sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
ecribers) at the following rates :— 


* 





rom i1to4 copies, 10s. each, 
“ 5to9 . 83.6d, “ 
10 copies and upwards. 7s.6da, “ 


To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

ackage to one address, whichever may be preferred 
by the subscribers. 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550, 














OST AS PALATABLE 
AS MILK. 


Bo disguised that the most 
et delicatestomach can take it. 


Remarkable as a 
(is FLESH PRODUCER. 
74 ‘ee ' Persons gain rapidly 
| | y while taking it. 
ASS SCOTT'S EMULSION 
Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
FE. WASTING DISEASES OF 
, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 
Aut Davacts. Scott & Bowne, New York. 


HOPE For THE CONSUMPTIVE 


in the use of Wilbor’s 
of Pure Cod Liver Oil with Phosphates, mild 
and agreeable in taste. Sold by druggists generally. 











e ror 
BEAUTYor POLISH: 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DDRABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED.| 
No Opor WHEN HEATED. 


“‘BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


LADIES! | Ses |= 


YOUR NAME on THIS NOVELTY.15¢ 


i n by aslight pressureofthethumb. Prints1,2or 
a meee’ iiak ickle Plated, When closed for cket 




















Z lines. Highi: 

is size efoeumeann Pencil. New agents make BIG + NEY! 

Terms FREE with fi der. Quick’ jh very~ 
7 needs oneto mark Linen, Cards, Books, etc. Address 


THALMAN MFG. CO., No. 45, Baltimore, Md. 








We send free our 100-page 
ill. catalogue of Reclining 
& Rolling Chairsand Inva- 
lids’ Goods. Sargent Mfg. 
Co., 814 Broadway, N. Y. 


PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & C0., 


Limited, 607 Market St., 


TOOLS -aressecimct, 


Send 25 cents for illustrated catalogue. 


BI ON EASY 
mCcYyc L E Ss PAYMENTS. 
No extra charge; 40 styles, all American 
hand, at lowest prices, for 
young or old. Send for catalogue. ROUSE, 
HAZARD, & CO., 76 G Street, Peoria, Ill. 


RAPE VINES 

Wectar, Woodruff, Eaton, and all the 
pag 
deriut Pe E other nursery stock. 


ach, and ot: kc. 
Desc nt CNEM & GON. Delain, Camden Uo. aS 
























5 FARM #3 No farmer can 
P g 
UR EE ANHVAL, 1889 goed te ge 


without it. 168 pp. elegan ui 
by mail. Burpee’s Special List oj Novelties free to 
any W. ATLEE Burrze & Oo., Philadelpbia, 


F YOU WANT ROSES, 


FLOWER or VEGETABLE SEEDS, send for 
our new Guide. THE DINGEE & CONARD 
CcoO., West Grove, Pa. m 











Rouch, Rep, 
CHAPPED 
o., AND~— 
scaly Skin 
PREVENTED BY 
(iticura 
-+ Soap s- 


RTURING SKIN. BLEMISHES, ROUGH, 
cracked, scaly, and reddened skin and hands, 





are speedily overcome by that most exquisite of 
omer autifiers, the CUTICURA MEDICATED TOILET 


It stimulates the sebaceous glands to pour out the 
sebum or oily matter designed to lubricate the skin 
and scalp and keep them healthy, and thus pre- 
vents blackheads, emntes, and many forms of skin 
blemishes not affected by any other soap. 

For preserving, seenening, and beautifying the 
complexion and skin, and imparting that velvety 
softness and whiteness of the hands so much de- 
sired, it is incomparably superior to all other Skin 
Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
Porrer DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


BA RY’ Sea See ares ant ee 





Root Grafts—Hverything! No larger 
TREES stockin U.S. No better, nocheaper. 
PIKE Co. NURSERIkS, Louisiana, Mo. 





An Honest Statement. 


In endeavoring to give to their preparation a 
greater publicity and a wider field of usefulness, 
the proprietors of Magee’s Emulsion are pre- 
senting no new medicine for popular favor, nor 
are they attempting to attract public attention 
to any mysterious compound or doubtful decoc- 
tion of dangerous drugs and chemicals. 

It has been on the market long enough to 
prove its rare merits to the satisfaction of the 
thousands who have been benefited by its use, 
and whose restored health and happy lives bear 
living testimony to the power and virtue of this 
excellent preparation. 

It has stood the most severe tests of the medi- 
cal profession, and the fact that no other prepa- 
ration on the market has been so freely prescribed 
by doctors in their regular practice, is conclusive 
evidence that this has been the most efficacious 
in all wasting diseases, such as Consumption, 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Scrofula, Dyspepsia, 
General Debility, and any low state of the sys- 
tem brought on by exposure, overwork, impuri- 
ties in the blood, hereditary taints, etc. 

Ask your druggist, and be sure you get 


MAGEE'S EMULSION, 


Manufactured by 
J. A. MAGEE & Co., Lawrence, Mass. 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 


Breast Cae 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow. 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 


valids as well as for persons in health, 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


S'COCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 


For PUDDINGS,PIESannoCAKES 
led by best Housekeepers. In pound ang 
es. Ask your Grocer for it 
sample free on request. 
CROFT & ALLEN. PHILADELPHIA. 


PES Delicious COFFEE! 72's can sivays 
ia ‘Wood's Old Dutch Java Coffee” 


9 If your dealer does not supply it, send 4e. 
postage with his address, and your own for 
sample,toThos. Wood &Co., Boston,Mass, 


BOYCE BROTHERS 


Importers and Grocers, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. McCready’s Preserves. 


RE TEST of Seal Brand Coffee. 
Send 6 cents for }!b sample. 
CHASE & SANBORN, Boston, Mass. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no boiling, always ready. Putupinib 
tin cans at 76c. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ERY FE are aware that delicious Custards 
and Blanc Mange can be prepared 

from Ridge’s Food. Receipts round each can to 


suit different tastes. Four sizes, 35 cents and up- 
ward. WOOLRICH & CO. on label. 


iIRES’ IMPROVED 

HIRES’rRooT BEER 
Delicious, Healthful Temperance Drink for Men, 

Women, and Children. 










































25c. packet makes 6 gallons. 





ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE, 














vewHIGHLAND PANSIES | 


ery ra des have been made in the improve. 
ment of Flowering and Fancy onan ‘urin; 


duce freely, but they are blotched and mark 
almost every conceivable fashion. Seed of High- 
land Pansies which we offer this season was se- 
cured from a celebrated Pansy specialist in Scot- 
land, and it is most assuredly a very superb stock; 
having om eaves om an we _— named = 
seedling varieties, princ’ ly those gorgeous! 
blotched and marked varieties commanding suc 
neral favor. Toevery reader who will send us 
eir address with 6c e ming, this paper) 
we will mail a Copy of R NEW CA 4 
LOGUE of Northern Grown Seeds for 1889 
the handsomest we have ever publish:d) and a 
Se Packet (catalogue price) of the new and 
beautiful HIGHLAND ANSIES, Our cat- 
alogue contains all the Standa arieties and 
Latest Novelties of Merit in Flower, Vege- 
table and Field Seeds several of which can 
obtained from us ony. It is a book of 56 pages, 
covers beautifully illuminated, finely Illus 
throughout. We want every one interested in 
Reeds to, have our Catelesue, pdr ee | 
—on receipt of Ge we sen at pa! pa ov! 
NEW HIGHLAND PANRIES with id | of this 


magnificent catalogue FREE! Send Now! 


Northrup, Braslan & Goodwin Co., 
SEED GROWERS, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 





WORTH REPEATING. 


VAIN HOPES AND FEARS. 


[By Archbishop Trench. ] 


One time I was allowed to steer 
Through realms of azure light; 

Henceforth, I said, I need not fear 
A lower, meaner flight; 

But here shall evermore abide, 

In light and splendor glorified. 


My heart one time the rivers fed, 
Large dews upon it lay; 

A freshness it has won, I said, 
Which shall not pass away, 

But what it is, it shall remain, 

Its freshness to the end retain. 





But when I lay upon the shore, 

Like some poor wounded thing, 
Fdeemed I should not ever more 

Refit my shattered wing— 
Nailed to the ground and fastened there: 
This was the thought of my des; air. 


And when my very heart seemed dried, 
And parched as summer dust, 
Such still I deemed it must abide; 
No hope had I; no trust 
That any power again could bless 
With fountains that waste wilderness, 


But if both hope and fear were vain, 
And came alike to naught, 

Two lessons we from this may gain, 
If aught can teach us aught,— 

One lesson rather—to divide 

Between our fearfulness and pride. 





ACKNOWLEDGING FAULTS. 


[Editorial in the (Philadelphia) Public Ledger. ]} 


There is one means of preserving peace, 
harmony, and good-will in our social rela- 
tions which, although very simple, very 
just, and manifestly very effective, is per- 
haps more frequently shunned and dis- 
liked tham any other. It is the frank 
admission of having been in the wrong. 
Nothing so quickly disarms resentment, 
calms irritation, melts away cold displeas- 
ure, turns anger into. tenderness, and’ 
changes a defiant attitude to one of sym- 
pathy, as this candid confession, and yet. 
few words are more rarely uttered. The 
simple avowal of the truth, without ex- 
cuse or palliation—“ I was wrong,” or “I 
was mistaken,” or “I regret having said 
or done as I did”—is worth a thousand 
elaborate attempts at explanation, which 
are generally unbelieved, unaccepted, and 
give rise to argument instead of recon- 
ciliation. The person thus addressed 
undergoes an immediate change of senti-, 
ment towards him who speaks. He no 
longer desires to prove or to emphasize: 
the error or the offense; he rather inclines® 
to ignore it, to excuse it, and to question 
whether he, too, may not have been 
equally to blame. And the sympathy 
thus established unites those in friendly 
concord who might otherwise be always 
at enmity. 

Of course, the primary element in any 
such avowal is its absolute truthfulness. 
To utter such words for the mere sake of 
conciliation, without feeling that they ex- 
press the reality, would react for evil, like 
any other falsity. Sometimes children are 
required to do this, and it is always an 
act of injustice. Unless they can be 
brought to feel that they have been in the 
wrong, they should not even be allowed to 
say so. No good can ever come to child or 
man by insincerity. But when once con- 
vinced of error—when confession to self 
has been made—then confession to the one 
who has been wronged is a debt which jus- 
tice demands, and which magnanimity will 
hasten to pay. Very often it is the only 
reparation that it is possible to make. 
There is no hesitation as to the duty of 
restoring what has been borrowed, or mak- 
ing good any property of our neighbor’s 
that we may have injured; yet, if we have 
hurt his feelings, or injured his good name, 
or in any way taken some drops out of his 
cup of happiness which cannot be restored, 
is it too much for us to confess the wrong 
and to express whatever ;regret we truly 
feel? Is there not something mean and 
ungenerous, as well as unjust, in the spirit 
that refuses to make the only possible 
atonement? And yet how common is 
such a refusal ! 

What is the reason that this is held to 
be so hard a task? Why is it that men 
and women who would scorn to evade a 
monetary obligation, will, time after time, 
and day after day, evade the debt of honest 
confession which they owe to their fellow- 
men? Are they ashamed to acknowledge 
their faults and errors? Do they fear that 
it will lessen the respect and esteem in 
which they are held? Do they fondly 
suppose that, if they do not themselyes 
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admnit that they have been wrong, others 
will count them immaculate? On the 
contrary, they will be judged far more 
severely. “Nothing so completely disarms 
criticism as self-criticism. What is it, 
after all, but an avowal that they are in 
better mind and in better mood than they 
were before? And surely this is nothing 
to be ashamed of, but rather to rejoice in. 
Otherwise, when wrong has been done, 
and nothing i is said in the way of regret, 
must not the conclusion be formed ‘that 
the offender is still in the same mind, and 
would repeat the offense under similar 
circumstances? Every one whose gvod 
Opinion is worth having, so far from 
despising, will honor such acknowledg- 
ment, asa | proof of truthfulness, simplicity, 
and an honest desire to atone, as far as 
possible, for all faults and errors. 

We have said that children should not 
be encouraged to utter such confessions 
unless they are heartfelt. Neither should 
they be enforced as a penalty. This may 
be sometimes the secret reason of the 
extreme repugnance entertained towards 
this duty. No act of justice should be 
converted into a punishment. On the 
contrary, the heart of the right-minded 
will spring to perform it. What we 
should strive to implant in the child, and 
to cultivate in ourselves, is the desire to 
make whatever restitution is possible for 
every wrong committed. When this spirit 
is active within a man, he will need no 
urging to acknowledge his shortcomings 
to those to whom it is due. He will no 
more refuse or delay such avowal than he 
would refuse to pay his just bills or to re- 
turn borrowed property. Let this habit 
once be formed and preserved among 
us, and society will become sweeter and 
stronger, happier and more harmonious. 


WANAMAKER’S. 


Book News for February is ready. 

Dullest time of- year with Book. makers, a and yet 
February Book NEws tells of seventy-cight new Books, 
and givesclewsto the drift and worth of most of them, 
Very likely not 10 of these 73 Books have any special 
interest to you; another 10 appeal to some one else, 
and soon. Somewhere there is a mind-niche tor every 
one of these new Books. 

But how many of you have the time or the chance 
ty dig into the Books of every month and make a 
choice? The common way is to buy baphazard—or 
g0 without. 

Of course when a Book ts in everybody’s talk—as 
“Robert Elsmere”’ or * John Ward, Preacher,” are 
Just now—curiosity Legge Pood 4 read it. But that’s 
s slow way to geta Ews readers see the 

ht of new w genins os yo pee moby 
detach late- paves Re portrait this-month ts df 
Marvaret Nelan , author of “‘ John Ward, Preacher.” 
Scattered through the number are three striking illus- 
trations from. Books of the month, and a breezy 
sketch of Alphonse Daudet at home is enriched by a 
good likeness of that famous novelist. 

Book NEws is 5 cents a number; 50 cents @ year. 

“BLACK SILK-AND-WOOL VILLETE” I8 REALLY A 
black silk-and-wool Camel Hair. At 65c, 90c, and $1 
@ yard it is about half the first prices. Some of the 
grades are 46 inches wide 

A new quality black ar Batiste has just turned 


up at 50c. 
40 inch black Cashmere at 75c—away under value. 
Let these stand for a dozen other as good or better 


items in Black Goods. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia, 


TEVE® 6 TEIIS: 


IMPORTANT 
SPECIAL 
SALE. 


CHAS, I ST LK ENS, the exclusive silk merchant, 
who last year sol.| more silks vee ph the mails than 
any other three houses combined, i 8 now giving the 
ne st special silk sale of high class silks ever 

nown, and one that will greatly increase the already 
widespread popularity of this house. 


READ THE FOLLOWING, 
and send at once for samples. 
¥2,000 yds. bommertar* Satin Rhadames, ) 
ctually worth $1. 15 to $1.25 | 

















ie 





9,000 ‘** Colored GrosGrains, worth fully 1.00 | 41 fan 
3,000 ** Black “oof ,Only 

’ “« “Satin Rhadames « 10] ce 
3,00 “ “ Faille, worth fais $1.00 td $1.10 


The above are decidedly the greatest bar- 
gains ever offered in silks,and we would 
advise you to secure samples at once, and 
send your orders withoutdelay. Send 8cents, 
in stamps, for over fifty samples, stating whether you 
prefer mostly blacks or colors, and-we will return 
stamps with first order. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS, 
69 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


EVERYTHING TO EAT, WEAR, OR USE, 


At prices that will interest Fou. Sena 10 Cents, 
for Buyers’ Guide. MONTGOMERY, WA 
& CO., 111-114 Michigan Ave., Chicago, its 


ASK FOR ** CLEANFAST ” 


BLACK STOCKINGS. 
P. Robinson Co. Dye. Money 
réfunded if they = pI the feet or fade. THE C 
Fast Hosiery Co.. 925 Broadway, New York. 
Sew 4 les of cloth the famous Plymouth 
Rock $3 Pants are cut from, including 
self-measurement blanks¢ linen tape- 


measure, if you mention this paper. Address, PLy- 
MOUTH ROCK PANTS Co.,18Summer St., Boston, Maas. 


W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


And other specialties, are eed ty op ay every 
other week in this paper. Read t 




















Over 350,000 Acres os cnoicerarm 





Lands in rich agricultural region. 


Failure of crops 





never known. Best all-the-year climate inthe world. 





Soil adapted to all kinds of farming. Plenty of water. 





Church, school and social advantages. 


For sale at 





very low prices, and on unusually liberal terms. 





mation, will be mailed 


HOWTO 
BUY 


conti 


ew York. 


A Guide, with maps, prices, FRE 


to us for full particulars. Refer to any Mercantile Agency. 


terms, and all required infor- 
of charge on application, 


_C. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, C. & N.-W. R’y, CHICAGO, aes OO 


AWA TCH ON LIBERAL, CREDIT, 


D movements, of 


ALTHAM, ROCKFORD 


LLY GUARANTEED. Examination allowed before purchase. 
NAEGELE WATCH & JEWELRY CO., 


48 & reg cea Lane, | Dealers in Gold, Silver, and Gold Stiffened Watches. 


Stiffened WATC 
We are ohebie and well-known aan ‘- 'ELGIN, W 
=" SPRINGFIELD, HAMPDEN etc., onliberal creditto any person of good 
character. THE BEST WATCH EVER OFFERED for the price, 
FU 


Write | 20 N. Ninth St, 
Philadelphia. 








Inducements in Dress Goods, 


our Spring Novelties, we have 


able all-wool fabrics as follows : 

3.250 yards plain and striped 
Beiges, 50 cents; reduced from 
$1 per yard. 

1,200 yards plain suiting, 65 
cents. 

2,500 yards Herring Bone 
Stripes, at 75 cents; regular 
price, $1.25. 

1,600 yards invisible Plaids, 
85 cents per yard, 54 inches 
wide; well worth $1.25. 

1,450 yards Illuminated 
Checks, 54 inches wide, at $1; 
good value for $1.50. 

Samples of these or any other 
Dress Goods sent promptly on 
application. 


James McCreery & Co, | 


Broadway and IIth St., 


NEW YORK. 


YOUR ¢ 












CHILD te 
MUST BE KEPT TRY 





Sensible 


Mothers 


CORSET WAISTS. 
FERRIS’ Patent 


Ring Buckle at Hip 1% 
for Hose Sap ers, Miss 
Tape-fastened Buttons ‘ - ken 

—won't pull off. - 

80 

85 

Hf 

00 

1. 

E 

Leading Retailers, £26 
or mailed FREE on 150 

175 

2.00 


Marshall Field & Go., Chicago, «isles, 





McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 
Cuimes anp Peats for C ela &e. 
Send for Price and Cotene ~ oft re 


H. McSHA 
Mention this paper. ae es skenie, Ma. 
Best quality Bells for Churches, Chimes, 
Schools, ete. Fully warranted. Write for 
Prices, BUCKEYE BELL barat) ¢ 
VAN DUZEN & TIE, Olncianati, 










PANNERS FOR ‘SUNDAY- SCHOOLS 


to $10. Silkormerino. Iron Banna 
Stands. 7Se. Send for illus. price-list. 
Cc. A. HART & CO., 133 N. 3d St.. Phila., Pa. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS 


For Oo BROS. and all other uses, 
SISGO B nOS.. Baltimore, Md. 
ustrated catalogue, 











DO YOU WANT A GOLD WATCH? 


£2 CO-OPERATION reduces cost. W ritetothe 
MEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO 6 Chest- 
nut St. Phila., tor full particulars or their plan. 


Pi 
EVERY cieime the 
instrument he sells is the 











Previous to the opening of 


marked several lines of desir- | 


best. Nine-tenths of the 
varchasers do not under- 
tand the | fame map weed of 


vianos,and edi Lae 
A buy andare s sfled 
& Davis 


Pane x % warrant 





years, and gusrantee 
ora. saisfaction inevery respect. They have taken 
rat Prizes, in open competition with the best 
ieee of Europe and America, and have thousands 
of endorsements from the Tegel rd areas of both 
hemispheres, who rsonally uset 
ete an expert with you, ® toail th 9 plano ware- 
rooms in the citv com aay By different aere 
with the Hallet & Davis. ow few 
in action, tone, pS be ve om “durability, an 
manshin. Remember o guaran tee, then 
—— the price,—that will Settioall Others. Terms 


libera’ 
“WM. M. SIMPSON, 
1423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


HOOK&HASTINGS 


Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple 
the Cathedral, Boston: at mouth Church, Brook- 
yn; Music Hail, Cincunatl, and of over 1,400 


CHURCH ORGAN Sor 


very part of thecountry. We invite attention to ow 

new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $600 to 
and upwards... M JOMMIUPTEES 
ORG NISTS, and others are invited to apply to us 
for allinformation connected with our art. Descrip. 
Stone CircuLarsan peementions Surntened on ap- 

lication. Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices. 

wanted. Send for illus 


ESTEY |scier; 




















Every one thinks of 
Estey when an organ is 








Great installment offer. Send for 
ORGANS) “8 "weiss, w. 3. 


0 RG A N S ESTEY ORGAN CO., 
————<— 

a by alee Mailed free 
Mi OLLER Before purchasing your Organs, write to 


Brattleboro’, Vt. 
CORNISH 
OMCORNISH & CO 
HAGERS I OWN, Md. Valuable intormation free, 








ON’T BUY till seeing the catalogue of Bun- 





AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





CASH CAPITAL. 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
Bll Othner CLAIMAB,....... 0.00...cccceee A1,631,500.23 
Surplus over all Liabilities,...... 369,415.98 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1889. 
$2,600,916.21. 


THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 





. DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 
John T. Lewis, Charles P. Perot, 


Israel Morris, Joseph K. Gillingham, 
Pemberton 8. Supine, Samuel Welsh, Jr., 
Charles 8S. Whelen. 


- e '* 

Ss AF INVES J WciviS 

Capital, $750,000 

GES surplus, 400,470 

Guarantee Strength, $1,150,470 
Record of our 18 YEARS’ business 

an ney Mortgages oy ge aggregating “ be oe8 


He “ re eer oa 
Interest paid aggregating -* -« + °* 3 rene eee 
Total paid to invesbens - - «= 8,766,161 


We have 3,014 ‘te ehh we onal, 
we 0 gases: 





¢! +] tn A oe ao” but 
Savings met nanny A ‘ened Amounts. 
Fall information 


furnished by 
J.B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
New York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 
F. H. HAGHERTY, Pres’t. J. A. PAULHAMUS, Sec’y. 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 
ABERDEEN, DAKOTA. 
Eastern Office.—Keystone Bank Building, 1328 Chest 


nut St.. bey Rev. Orr Lawson, V -Pr. and Mgr. 
CAPITAL, $250,000, 


7% Semi- Annual Farm Mortgages 
GUARANTEED. 

These mortgages are secured by the ~~ farms in 
the James River Valley, Dako. a. Wealso allow six 
per cent. per annum on all m: en; 4 lett with us for six 
months or longer, and issue certi 
tame. Aberdeen, our Western headquarters, is now 
the leading cit in Dakota. Railroads radiate nseven 
directions, and four more will be built inside of eigh- 
tern months. 
deen city 
us for tll info 





rty,and Dakota farm lands. Address 
rmation. 


The Kansas Investment Co, 


101 Devonshire St 
Topeka, Kansas. | *Sosron, mass.” 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 


Conservative Investment Securities. 
Capital (Full Paid), $500,000, ye 100,000. 


Hersert KE. Batt, President, ka, Kase 
SzorGe C, Morret, Vice-Pres., be 


Ban bis. IAG BRANCE CHES. 
ANKE RS. 


nvestment Lists. 


ontisht iof' SPOIN ELE C9: RANGE Il Rs. 


Ke 
vw 














SX c T - aA 
sO" INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS. 





ARM® ORTGAGE 








— ae i, 


BAXTER | C. SWAN, 


CHURCH, HALL Ax> LODG 
FURNITUR 


po nad eat nat Pai 
Palpit Chai fe. Commanion and Altat = 
Teachers’ Desks, 4 

244 & Wits South Second St 
PHILADELPHIA, seg iow 4 


me A.B.& E.L. SHAW, 


Successors to 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


pu LPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward, 


27 Sudbury St., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 






















IMPORTERS OF 


@ourRcH|AmMasxks 
H-D-OSTERMOOR & SON. 338 <4" ] 


CHURCH Furnittre 











Les est Manufacturers im the Country 
S.C. SMALL @& (Ou, e e vetum, Mase, 


DeTT ORGAN Co., Limtied, Erie, Pa. uarantéed NESS COUNTY 
ute Security, NESS GITV. KAN. 
Fora Barg ain in a Fine Pipe Organ, ad- Send for futi Particutars: o_ 
ORGA dress MOLL Tt ORGAN CU., HAVERSTUWN, Md, Wustrated Hand-book aMaps. 40 Waren 91. BOSTON. 
WAREEE LOAN AGENCY, 


ury, Nebras 
Has great experience in loaning money in Nebraska 
for persons st. All loans made absolutely safe 
Rates net to lenders,7 to¥ per cent. Time, one to siz 
years, For details and references, write for circular. 


Manhattan L Life Insurance Co, New York. 
AVE LIVED AND woe. 
For Pa. car its operation address the Company, 
giving your age. 


HE American Investment Co., 150 Nassau 
8t., New York, offer extraordinary inducements 

In Investment Securities, all guaranteed, 
Assets, October 1, 1888, $2,000,000.00. Send for full 
information | andr references. E.S. ices. E.S. ORMSBY, President, 


VIRGIN ABS iat 

















Church ight. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 


Over one hundred styles 

Wheeler Refiectors and 

Reflector Chandeliers 
Sor every conceivaile use. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 
WHEELER REFLEOTOR O00. 
20 Washington St, >| 88 E. Lake 8t, 

Boston, Mass, 

2% and 27 N. 13th St., Philddelphia, Pe. 








CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, 
Satisfaction guaranteed,or nosale. Es» 
timate given of cost and descriptive cater 
logue furnished one app ceron 





No, 96 South 2d an Philadelphia, Pm 


cates of deposit for * 


We offer choice investments in Aber-: 
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“IGNORANCE IS THE MOTHER OF 


ALL EVILS.” 
Are you ignorant of the uses of 


SAPOLIO? 


Bapolio is a solid cake of Scouring Soap, Try itin 
your next house-cleaning. 

You are judged by your house just as much as 
by your dress. Keep it neat and clean and your 
reputation will shine. Neglect it and your good 
name will suffer. Do not think that house-clean- 
ing is too troublesome; it is worth all it costs, 
especially if you reduce the outlay of time and 
strength by using Sapolio. 

No.9. (Copyright, March, 1887.] 





PERFECT MUS BOOKS 


TIONS, are perhaps impossible—but DITSON & 
CO.’S matchless books are Just on the line. 


Emerson’s Easy Anthems ((°,.°'*, 970, Per 


dozen) are 49 in 
number—quite new—give about one for each Sun- 
day in the year, and are full of grace and beauty. 


Song Harmony, lg ~~ dozen,) by L. O. 


“ perfect” book for Singing Cipenen, permease 
= ry 
the best ofa long series of books by the same author. 


50 cts., $4.50 per 
The Graded Singing School, (c's; oper 
Hodges, is a sensible, practical method, by a ver 
sensible, practical teacher, and is fully furnish 
with g: material for successful work. 


Jehovah's Praise, {*,07,%Per dozen) by L. 0. 


merson, isa fullsi 
Music Book, with a large number of Anthemsand 
Tunes for choirs; also Glees, Part-Songs, and a 
multitude of melodious exercises for classes. 


35 cts., $3.60 per dozen,) b; 

Temple Chimes, ramos ist Luther, jus 

ublished, is a very superior collection of new 
ospel Songs, of Hymns and Tunes. 


(40 cts., $4.20 per dozen,) by L. O. 

Praise in Song, and E. U. ienerson, is a new 
Sunday-school and Praise book, full of uncom- 
monly good music and hymns. A very “ perfect” 
book for vestry singing. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
©. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


SURE TO PLEASE! 
THE GLAD REFRAIN For the 


* Sunday-school, 
Crowded with stirring hymns, set to fresh and de- 
lightful music, by the authors and others. 








BAKING 
POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE . 


It is a scientific fact that the ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER is absolutely pure. It is undoubtedly the purest and 
most reliable Baking Powder offered to the public. 

HENRY A. MOTT, M.D., Ph.D., 
United States Government Chemist. 











Of the International Sunday-school Lessons, with both the Common and the Revised Version, 
given in full on opposite pages. A little book (244 inches, 160 pages) containing all the lessons 
of the year. It is Printed on thin, tough paper, and neatly bound in cloth, with side — in 
color and gold. Only a quarter of an inch thick. Just the thing for those who wish to ook 
over the lesson at odd minutes. Choice enough for a gift to teachers or scholars. Single copy, 
by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty cents each. 





JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Our Opening for the Spring. 


As is our custom, we make our announcement early in the season. Being manufacturers, 
we are enabled to supply our “ Retail Stores” with all the choice patterns the market can 
afford, and now are prepared to offer an entire new line, consisting of 


Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 











CHINCHILLAS, 
WILTONS, 
AXMINSTERS, 
MOQUETTES, 
VELVETS, 


BODY BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, . 
CHLIDEMA INGRAINS, 
THREE-PLY INGRAINS: 
EXTRA SUPER INGRALINS (all wool), 
. EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS (cotton chain), 
CHLIDEMA RUGS of all sizes, in Wilton and Saxony quality, in stock and 
made to order. 





In making the extensive alterations in our building during the past season, we have estab- 
lished a permanent “ Bargain Department,” in which will be found Carpets of every description 
that have been reduced in price to make room for later designs. 

All goods guaranteed as represented. 


John & James Dobson, 


FALLS OF SCHUYLKILL CARPET. MILLS, 
S09 and S11 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








per 100 copi 


SELECT SONGS. 5. xopupocher v.v. 


344 hymns and tunes, admirably chosen for use 
where only one book is desired for the devotional 
meetings and the Suuday-school. 


Firmly bound in cloth, $40 per 100 cepies. 
dd five cents per cop v'to cake t if by mail. - 


BIGLOW & MAIN 76 E. Ninth Street, New York. 
9 81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
ATHERED JEWELS. The brightest and best 

of all the new Sunday-school music-books. Price, 
35cents. Sample copies mailed, postpaid, upon receipt 
of 3 cents. Stampstaken. Address W. H. Boner 
@ Co., 1102 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















SONGS OF REJOICING sensors: 
New, utiful, simple, and captivating. Price, $3.60 
r dozen, not prepaid. Sample, 25 cents, 
illmore Bros., 185 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 





DO you want soul-stirring music? You do? Then 
Glad Hallelujahs or Songs of Triumph 
are the books to buy. Price of each, 35 cts.; $3 per doz.; 
¢ r 100, Inducements to schools and churches. 

. T. TASKER, Sr., Pub., 921 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 





Our New Sunday-school Music Book, 


HAPPY GREETINGS, 


Has music for the yearround. Sample copy, 25cts. 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 
W.A. OGDEN. A 


OYAL ANTHEMS. a ection of easy anthems, 


choruses, opening and closing pieces, 208 pa 





23, 
Price, 10.50 per doz.: sample copy, $1. Specimen 
pages free. W. W. WHITNEY, Publisher, Toledo, 0. 





CHOIR LEADERS. 
Send 10 cents fora sample copy of the Musical Vis 
itor, somaning anthems. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


To introduce the Amer‘can An- 
FREE them Book No. 2, one copy orl MUSIC 
The Echo, containing new an hems for special and 
other occasions, will be sent free to any address. 
ECHO MUSIC CO., La Fayette, Ind. 











‘ ANY BOOK! SAMPLES 
FITS Send 2 stamps for postage. FREE!! 
The ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER for school and 


library books, Neat, cheap, self-sealing. Adare 
P. VAN EVEBEN. 116 Nassau St., N. ¥. 








TEACHING AND TEACHERS. 


Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have a 
copy of Dr. Trumbull’s book, ‘‘Teaching and Teachers,” sent to 
him for examination, the publisher paying the postage. After 
looking over the book, the subscriber may either retain it and 
remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying the cost of return 
postage, which is fourteen cents. 





In writing, you may simply 
say: In accordance with your offer, please send me a copy of 
“Teaching and Teachers” for examination. 


From the Rev. WARREN RANDOLPH, D.D., Secretary 
of the International Lesson Committee. 

“Tf a choicer book on the teacher’s work has been 
issued, I have not seen it. Teachers in general, and 
the Sunday-school world in particular; ought to thank 
you for the invaluable service you have rendered.” 


From the Rev. F. N. PELOUBET. 

“The book is exactly one which I need; and I feel 
sure that it will meet the wants of a great many teach- 
ers. There are very few whom it would not make bet- 
ter teachers. It grows upon me that it is the right 
book, at the right time, and most excellently adapted 
to help our teachers do better work.” 





One copy of the book mailed, . . $1.00 
Five or more copies to one address (each) .60 


Express charges prepaid. 





Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D.‘WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Hace COLLEGE) London,Can. Se 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, | Rev. E. N. English, Prin. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSI 


valuable information free in the new Lilus 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE. Boston. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


or Biyiicaiers 
THE REV. DR. WORDEN, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


i 
FEMALE Oxford, 

ester aie. Zotyore panSeMiNary, onto. 
Healthy and beautiful location; heated oy 
steam; electric lights. Second half-year sés, 

sion of the Mth year opens Feb, 6, 1889. Boa 
and tuition for the 18 weeks, $90. For catalogues, 
apply to MISS LEILA 8. MCKERE, Principal. 


STAMMERINC. 


“While I have been with you but a few days at @ 
time, on two or three different occasions, your princi- 

les are so simple that I have found perfect relief, and 

now your ideas and work are thoroughly correct, 
H, La: Bov RANDALL, New Milford, Conn.” 

For fail particularsaddress Mrs, E. J. E. Thorpe, 
53 Boylston Street. Boston, Mass. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


ILADELPHIA, July 19, 1887. 

Mr. EpWIN S. JOHNSON. Dear Sir: I never saw 
worse stammerers than some of those you brought to 
me, and the cure that was wrought upon them was 
very rapid and truly wonderful. I am willing to say 
this to any one. Yours truly, JOHN WANAMAKER, 

Refer to John D. Wattles, Pub. of The S. S. Times, 

Send for 54-nvage pamphlet to E. 8. JOHNSTON, 
Institute, N. E. Corner 1lith and Spring Garden 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 























THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA . 


offers superior advantages for money-making. 
out of business will write at once to the publishers 
DODD. MEAD, & CO., New York. N. Y. 


Agents wanted TIVING LEADERS 3% WORLD. 


Graphiz biographies of Sovereigns, Statesmen, 
ete Elegantly illustrated. A masterly work. 
J.W. KEELER & CU., Philadelphia, Pa, 


AGENT wanted to take subscriptions for 

AGENT ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. Sen 
AGENT for special offer to Sunday-schools, free, 
AGENT Also, complete works of Dr. Dio Lewis, 
AGENT Circulars free. P.O. Box 1083, N. Y. City. 


“130 ORDERS IN 33 DAYS;” cree oer y 


every 12 calls;” “47 orders in 16 hours;” ‘73 orders in 
5 days;” such are some of the reports of our agents, 
Terms free. JAMES H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. 
LIBERAL SALARY Andexpenses of preparing 
PA FT eT at our office paid to agents 
fo sell books on our plan. Salary not conditional.on 
sales. From $75 to $300 per month can be made, al 
by lling our Holiday Book. Address JOHN 
INSTON & CO., Philadelphia or Chicago. ‘ 


00 00 A MONTH can be made 
$75.22 te $250.22 working forus. Agents pre 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their w 
time to the business. Spare moments may be profitab 
em saree also. A few vacancies in townsé cities. B. F. 
JO SON & CO., Pubs.. 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


WEN or WOMEN toSelg 
[WANT ACENTS brett 
apes my agent, men , ‘avor 


washer are so numerous and con 
made without difficulty. Sent on two weeks’ trial, 


returned at my expense if not ‘actory. Write fi 
Bireular.& Terms. PS VONTR Bae Beekman St.Nek 


CHRIST BEFORE PILATE, and | 


CHRIST ON CALVARY. 
Reproduced in the + eH colors; size of each 21x28in, 
The original sold to Mr. John Wanamaker for $245,« 
000. e offer copies for $1.00 each or $2.00 forthe 
pair, postpaid. AGENTS WANTED. Quick sales 
made evérywhere. Now is the time to begin for the 
holiday trade. Apply to THE PHELPS PUBLISH- 
ING ., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
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der. 


‘apparent eset 
| Sac 


A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past year or so, 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a fiexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 

THE STYLEs. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 


Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
additional. 
Two or more, 60 centseach, If mailed, 15 
cents each additional, 

Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 

Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 

Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 

The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers, 


Address, John D. Wattles, 1081 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


An 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
. the publisher will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 
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